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for Your Library 


SNEAD BOOK CONVEYOR Offers 


Quick, Efficient, Economical Delivery Service 


A prompt book delivery service is a sure 
indication of a well-planned, well-man- 
aged library. Our long experience in 
this field enables us to make recom- 
mendations to meet the requirements of 
both large and small libraries. 


Snead book conveying systems range 
from a simple two- or three-tier installa- 
tion, to fully automatic conveyors which 
distribute books to any level of the larg- 
est multi-tier stack by remote control 
pushbuttons. Snead Conveyors operate 
horizontally as well as vertically in one 
plane, and negotiates changes in direc- 


tion with ease. They can even connect 
two or more buildings. When used to 
their full extent they largely eliminate 
the use of book lifts, stairs, and eleva- 
tors, and save time for attendants as well 
as readers. 


Since Angus Snead Macdonald and his 
associates pioneered most of the major 
developments in book conveying equip- 
ment, it is logical for this organization to 
be consulted by librarians and architects 
in search of information or help for spe- 
cial problems. Consultation involves no 
obligation whatsoever. Send for details. 





(Right) Snead Conveyor 
being installed in an 
old library, showing de- 
livery desk station, 3 ft 


behind 
before it 


University 


delivery 
was enclosed. 


desk, 


of Minne- 


sota Library. 





Main delivery desk sta- 
tion (above) and typi- 
cal stackroom — station 
(right) showing sending 
and receiving openings. 
Harvey Firestone Me- 
morial Library, Prince- 
ton University. 


SNEAD & Company 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 





Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier @ 
Marble, etc. @ Stack Stairs and Elevators @ 
Study Units, and Enclosures @ 


Snead Modular Construction 


© Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 


Automatic Book Conveyors @ Stack Accessories @ Carrels, 
Lonverall Ceiling Lighting @ 


Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
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FAMED ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 
of ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 





Know Great Britain; Fourteen beautifully illustrated 
books that vividly recreate the British scene; a broad 
panorama of city and country, past and present. 








British Countryside in Pictures .......... 320p... .300 photographs. .. . $2.5( 
EE rrr ere 320p .250 photographs... . $2.00 
England Today in Pictures .............. 384p....400 photographs... . $2.00 
English Counties Illustrated ............. ee ee $2.50 
re ree eee 512p....500 photographs... . $2.50 
kee reer e. 256p....250 photographs $2.00 
Story of the British Peoples in Pictures ....384p....500 il. $2.50 
Story of the British Empire in Pictures ....256p....300 il. ..... $1.50 
Wonderful Story of London ............ 3384p... .300 il. $2.50 
The Countryside and how to enjoy it ..... See. .;.dee 4... $2.00 
The Countryman Book ................ 320p.....32 halftones . $2.00 
The Countryside Companion ............ 384p .400 photographs $2.00 
Birds, Trees and Flowers .............. 384p....300 photographs $2.00 
The Nature Lover's Companion ......... ae |) eee $2.00 








FIFTY YEARS MARCH 
The Rise of England's Labor Party 
384p. 16 halftones $1.50 
Foreword by Prime Minister Clement Attlee 


All Americans will be vitally interested in this 
authentic story of the British Labor Party from 
humble infancy to full political maturity. There 
are revealing character sketches of past and 
present leaders in this critical inside view of 
Britain's leading party that is facing crises al- 
most daily as this is written. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Official Biography of India's 
Greatest Leader 


320p. 16 halftones $2.50 


"All of us should know and understand what 
his influence was throughout the world. I 
welcome this volume and hope it may be widely 
read.’’—Sir Stafford Cripps. The book is writ- 
ten by three famous men, each writing with an 
intimate knowledge founded on years of per- 
sonal friendship and official contact. It is co- 
currently the story of India’s independence. 


ODHAM'S DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
1,280p. 80,000 entries 1,200 il. $2.50 

Edited by A. H. Smith, Ph.D. of University Col 

lege and J. L. N. O'Loughlin M.A. of Oxford 


COMPLETE BOOK OF MOTOR 
CARS, RAILWAYS, SHIPS AND 
AIRPLANES 3284p. 300 il. $2.25 


A monumental record of man's achievements on 
the land . . . on the sea . . . and in the 


WORLD'S RAILWAYS 
AND HOW THEY WORK 

320p. 250 photos $1.75 
Amazing world tour of Brazilian jungles 
Sahara, Swiss Cables, German Diesels, Italian 
Diesels, etc. 


‘ODHAM'S MOTOR MANUAL 

320p. 300 il. $2.00 
The nearly 300 “show-how” photographs, draw- 
ings and diagrams make the workings of every 
part as clear as a baby carriage. American cars 
included. 








If it’s Odhams it’s authoritative. Write for Catalog 
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NOW DISTRIBUTED IN AMERICA 
by WM. H. WISE & CO., INC. 





Why not replace your worn copies of these two 

Wise standard reference books at new low prices? 
NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 1400p., 10,000 articles, 1,500 il., $3.95 
Long accepted as the book that tells everything you need to know about anything you want to grow. 


COMPLETE HOME HANDYMAN'S GUIDE 1,001 ideas 512p. Now $1.95 


Over 1,000 “how-to-do-it” pictures save large bills for new or old work throughout the house. 





FAVORITE FLOWERS IN COLOR 
640p. 800 flowers in full color $5.95 

Edited by E. L. D. Seymour this is five beautiful 

books in one: Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Mixed 

Borders, Bulbs and Rock Gardens. Physical 

features and culture are given for each flower. 


THE WISE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF COOKERY 

1,400p. 700 il. 64 full-color plates $4.95 
Over 2,800 international recipes plus the his- 
tory, food value, calorie count, vitamin content, 
how to buy and how to prepare all foods. 





AMERICAN BIRDS IN COLOR 

512p. 387 photos 192 in full color $4.95 
An encyclopedia of land birds. More than 450 
species are included—how each breeds, what it 
eats, its call, nesting and mating habits and 
tips on where to look for it. 


POPULAR GUIDE TO 
MODERN LEGAL PRINCIPLES 

786p. newly revised and enlarged $4.95 
A clear authoritative legal guide for daily use 
in protecting your money, property and family. 
For the business man, worker, tax payer, etc. 











YOUR DREAM HOME—How To Build It For Less Than $3,500 

576p. 1,000 clear how-to-do-it pictures. $3.95 
Complete plans and step-by-step instructions for building eight beautiful houses starting from 
selecting the site to final landscaping. Labor costs in building have skyrocketed. This book tells 
the ambitious, and the not so ambitious, home builder, in detailed words and blue prints, how he 
can save a few thousand dollars by turning to and working on his own house. 








HOW TO DESIGN 
BEAUTIFUL CLOTHES 

320p. Two Colors. 1,000 “How-To” il. $3.95 
Make your own flattering, original suits, coats, 
dresses, skirts, jackets, blouses, shorts, slacks 
and evening gowns of New York and Paris de- 
sign. Complete details are in the book. 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MODERN SEWING 

Everything You Need to Know About 
Anything You Want To Sew 

368p. 1,001 Detailed Ideas $2.98 
Also 500 show-me-how pictures and diagrams. 
The most practical book printed in the field. 


WISE HANDBOOK OF 


KNITTING AND CROCHETING 

352p. 85 pattern stitches. Two Colors. $2.98 
There are over 300 “Show-how”’ illustrations in 
the book for sweaters, skirts, blouses, gloves, 
scarfs, children’s clothes, cardigans, socks, rugs, 
etc., etc. with detailed instructions. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 

1280p. The Standard "Self Instructor." $1.95 
Only a limited number are available at this low 
price for four volumes in one. Its 360 carefully 
detailed lessons are illustrated with 600 charts 
and diagrams. To complete the book is to win 
mastery of the most practical science. 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY 4,300p. 9,300 pictures: 500 in full color, and 
7,700 delicately etched 150-screen halftones. Buckram. |! Volumes. $55 

Margaret Bourke-White, Walt Disney, Ansel Adams, Carl Mydans, Dmitri Kessel and L. W. Rock- 

well are among the 230 experts who have contributed articles to this comprehensive work covering 

every phase of photography. Still and action pictures, black and white and color work, silent and 

sound movies. Latest methods of lighting, exposure, development, printing, enlarging and finishing. 

Action Shots, Portraiture, Candid Camera, Press Shots, Microfilming, Televising, Cartoons, etc. 


Caliaractideaieas 


age cx: 











WM. H. WISE & CO., INC. 50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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LATE SPRING BOOKS 





TAKE A SECOND LOOK AT YOURSELF 


By John Homer Miller © Sensible, down-to-earth answers to the confusing and thwarting problems 
of today’s tense world. A warmhearted, personal book for every man and woman who wants to be 
a better person — a tested, workable plan for a richer, happier life. May 8th, $2 














THE ADVENTURE OF 
FINDING GOD 









@ The 
By Virginia Church © Twelve wise and friendly letters to 
young people — from a loved and trusted teacher: sympathetic how ti 
understanding of their problems and questions about the ond | 
reality and nature of God, the Bible, Christ. May 8th, $1.50 

broug 

religic 
YOUR LIFE COUNTS thoug! 
Edited by Hoover Rupert ® Fourteen challenging messages inspir 
that show young people how to make their lives fruitful and Point 
effective — in service to God and humanity. Guidance for oinre 
youth and their leaders — young in spirit, mature in wisdom every¢ 
and judgment. Ready, $1.75 

dotes 

to res¢ 








YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


By Ruth Schroeder @ Thirty-six varied, usable programs con- 


EVERYDAY _— 
RELIGION 
By 
Joseph Fort Newton 


veniently arranged in four groups: special seasons, special 
themes, outdoor programs, and candlelight programs. Beauti- 
fully conceived and written services complete with preludes, 
calls to worship, prayers, hymns, scripture passages, and 
stories. Ready, $2.50 





24.4 4 4 4 OY 4 4 








MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAIN MEN OF THE BIBLE 


By Clarence E. Macartney ® Fifteen vivid messages bringing to life great Bible personalities and the 
parts they played in dramatic events on the hills and slopes of Bible lands. 
Ready, $2 




















lon 


from ABINGDON COKESBURY 










Adhd 
Bas 


THE LION AND THE LAMB — Paradoxes of the Christian Faith 


By Gerald Kennedy ® A very real contribution to the understanding of the nature and meaning of 
Christian faith — vital messages enforced by vivid illustrations, offering fresh approaches to the richest 
texts of our Scriptures, bringing a practical, inspiring Christian philosophy for our time. May 8th, $2.50 





@ These brief messages show 
how to make each day richer 
and fuller. Dr. Newton has 
brought the timeless truths of 
religion in timely words and 
thoughts — offering guidance, 
inspiration, and devotion. 
Pointed, personal stories of 
everyday people, vivid anec- 
dotes and incidents show how 
to resolve daily problems and 


relieve daily care. 


Ready, $1.25 





~ JN DN NH NH NH Nm NB NB NBN NOS! 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


By Edward T. Ramsdell © The perspective of Christian faith, 
says Dr. Ramsdell, is a way of looking at the whole of ex- 
perience . . . concerned with the entire body of Christian truth: 
with paradox, with revelation, with sin. Here is a fresh, sensi- 
tive, and highly discerning presentation of the Christian faith. 

Ready, $2.50 





AN INTRODUCTION TO 
NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT 


By Frederick C. Grant ® A penetrating analysis of the nature, 
scope, and development of New Testament thought — with a 
comprehensive study and interpretation of each of the great 
doctrines of the New Testament. Essential for students and 
Ready, $3.75 


ministers. 





ORIENTATION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Edited by Philip Henry Lotz © This definitive symposium by 
forty-six outstanding specialists is a thorough introduction to 
the entire field of religious education today—backgrounds, ob- 
jectives, and problems; present principles, methods and trends. 

Ready, $6.50 














prominent pastors. 





MINISTERIAL ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE — Revised Edition 


By Nolan B. Harmon ® The “blue book’ for ministers and ministerial students that discusses the 
problems and questions which arise in their profession. Revised and enlarged, it contains practical 


guidance for specific situations—based on approved denominational codes and the counsel of eighty-six 
May 8th, $2.50 














Electric Book Charging Machine... 


Gives ACCURATE Record . . . PRINTED before Your Eyes 







Accurate Record. Each charge registers 
directly from borrower's card to book 
card. You can see that borrower's number 
and date are printed. There is no 
question about the record. Human 
margin of error is eliminated even 
during rush periods. 

You insert cards—Machine does 
the rest in split seconds. No 
figures to copy—no chance for 
mistakes — no fatiguing mental and 
physical strain. 


Adaptable to different types of libraries. 
Low yearly rental. Write for free booklet. 





Gaylord T\(@M LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. -ytele Gio), mmo Vals 











Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 1. "TMiineds 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Be One of the First to Get the NEW 
L-B FURNITURE CATALOG 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 


] Please furnish copy of Library Bu- 












You'll find new ideas by the dozens in this 
latest—and greatest—catalog of Library Bu- 
reau Trend Furniture. You'll see how func 
tional styling creates an entirely new concept 
of beauty and convenience in library tables 
...desks...catalog cases...chairs...stools... 


counter height units... cabinets... shelving 
..- Museum Cases... yes, everything in furniture 
a library could need. It’s complete — 52 pages, 
fully illustrated, with pictures of actual instal- 
lations that will surely interest you. Just send 


coupon for your free copy. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


LIBRARY BUREAU, ROOM 1314 A 


7 Fland 
































oe N les —_ seit 
reau Furniture Catalog (LB 403). =r 
C] We are (planning) (building) a seamen ae ipa ~ - 
new library. Librery__ ae 7 
C1 We have a planning problem. dentin 
Please have your, Library Specialist on 7 
phone for an appointment. City___ _Zone State 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


Rebecca C. Patterson for her unusual study 

of Emily Dickinson, and to Katharine DuPre 

Lumpkin for her novel based on the career of the 

Negro leader, Eli Wright, were awarded Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company's 1949 Literary Fellowships 

($2,400 each, half to be considered as advance 
against royalties). 

Sylvia Beach received the Denyse Clairouin 
Memorial Award for 1950 ($500) for her transla- 
tion into English of Henri Michaux’s A Barbarian 
in Asia. 


Special citations by the Book Committee of the 
Child Study Association of America went to Sarah, 
by Marguerite Harmon Bro, as an —— 
novel for young adults, and It Might Be You, by 
Ruth Adams Knight, as a contribution to study 
and discussion groups for young people. 


The sixth annual award ($5,000) of the Passano 
Foundation for 1950 will be a dual one, going to 
Dr. Edward C. Kendall and Dr. Philip S. Hench, 
both of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, for 
their studies in clinical physiology as related to the 
administration of cortisone and related hormones. 


The Mature Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, emeritus 
professor of philosophy at the College of the City 
of New York, has been awarded the twenty-third 
Parents’ magazine medal as the outstanding book 
for parents published during the past year. 


Sadie P. Delaney, chief librarian of the Veterans 
Administration Hospital at Tuskegee, was selected 
“Woman of the Year—i949"" by the National 
Urban League, which also gave her its award for 
outstanding achievement. 


The first National Book Award for fiction went 
to Nelson Algren’s The Man with the Golden Arm. 
The nonfiction award was given to Ralph L. Rusk’s 
Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and for poetry to 
William Carlos Williams’ Patterson III and Se- 
lected Poems. In addition, five citations went to 
nonfiction, since that field is so much larger than 
either fiction or poetry. Books cited were Lincoln 
Barnett’s The Universe and Dr. Einstein, H. A. 
Overstreet’s The Mature Mind, Eleanor Roosevelt's 
This I Remember, Lillian Smith's Killers of the 
Dream, and Kenneth P. Williams’ Lincoln Finds a 
General. 


For his book Frenchmen, Desire, Good Children, 
New Orleans cartoonist John Churchill Chase re- 
ceived the Louisiana Library Association's literary 
award for the most outstanding book on Louisiana 
published in 1949. 


William Wiegand, a twenty-one year old gradu- 
ate student at the University of Michigan who has 
already received four Avery Hopwood prizes in 
creative writing, won the fourth Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart Mystery Novel Prize Contest with “At Last 
Mr. Tolliver.” 


The James Tait Black Biography Prize for 1949 
went to John Connell for W. E. Henley. The fic- 
tion award went to Emma Smith for The Far Cry. 


Winners of the Boys’ Clubs of America’s 1950 
Junior Book Award medals are: Albert Einstein, 
by Elma Ehrlich Levinger; Chains for Columbus, 
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by Alfred Powers; Cruise of the Jeannette, by ( ap- 
tain Edward Ellsberg; Fourth Down, by Robert Sid- 

ney Bowen; George Washington, by Genevieve 
Foster; The Green Ginger Jar, by Clara Ingram 
Judson; Hearts Courageous, by William Herman; 
Peter's Pinto, by Mary and Conrad Buff; Snake 

by Herbert Zim; and You and Atomic Energy, by 
John Lewellen. 


DIED 
March 1, ALFRED HABDANK KorzyBskKI, scientist 
and authority on semantics; of a coronary throm- 
bosis; in Sharon, Connecticut; seventy. His major 
works were The Manhood of Humanity (1921) 
and Science and Sanity, an Introduction Non- 


Aristotelian Systems and General Semanti 
(1934). 


March 1. HELEN B. CHAPIN, internationally 
known student of Far Eastern art and iconography; 
in Washington, D.C.; fifty-five. Dr. Chapin was 
author of many articles for learned journals, and of 
several books, including Poems from the Chinese 
Echoes (her own poems), and A Collection 
Translations, for which the late Laurence Binyon 
wrote the preface. 


March 5. EpGar Lee Masters, author of Spoon 
River Anthology and about thirty-five other books 
of poetry and prose; in Melrose Park, Pennsylvania; 
eighty-one. Following his father’s wishes, Mr 
Masters became a successful lawyer in Chicago, but 
during the years he was building his law practice 
he also wrote. A Book of Verses appeared in 1898 
Maximilian, a drama in blank verse, in 1902, and 
Songs and Sonnets in 1912. Then in 1915 Spoon 
River Anthology provoked a literary uproar by its 
cynicism and outspokenness. The first pieces had 
appeared in Reedy's Mirror under the pseudonym, 
Webster Ford. Since Mr. Masters felt that verse 
and law do not mix, it was not until Spoon River 
attained great popularity that he let his own name 
be used. In the following five years he published 
five more poetry books, and in 1920 gave up law 
for writing. At that time his first novel, Mitc/ 
Miller, appeared. In 1922 Children of the Market 
Place, about Stephen A. Douglas, one of his few 
heroes, was published. Other poems, other novels, 
and a play followed. Then Lincoln the Man, ex- 
ceedingly uncomplimentary, stirred up another con- 
troversy. Mr. Masters, who used to say a poet 
hardly made postage in this country, was very grate- 
ful when in 1946 he was awarded the first $5,000 
fellowship granted by the Academy of American 
Poets. 


March 8. FRANCISCO OrOozZCO MuNOZ, Mexican 
poet, historian, and librarian; in Mexico City; sixty 
Mr. Munoz spent thirty years in the diplomatic 
service, including long assignments in Paris, Brus- 
sels, and Madrid. 

March 11. ALGIE MARTIN SIMONS, economist; in 
New Martinsville, West Virginia; seventy-nine 
One of the founders of the American Socialist 
Party, with which he broke in 1916 on the issue of 
United States participation in the war, Mr. Simons 
was the author of nearly a dozen books on eco- 
nomics and sociology. 

(Continued on page 634) 
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LEFCO EQUIPMENT 


Available for Immediate Delivery 
Direct from Stock 





Once again LEFCO 
is happy to announce 
that their complete 
line of library furni- 
ture and equipment 
is available for IM- 
MEDIATE DELIVERY, 
DIRECT FROM 
STOCK. 




















LEFCO EQUIPMENT 
is engineered to the 
highest standards of 
efficiency, function, 
beauty and construc- 
tion. Each piece has 
been constructed of 
the finest materials 
available with an eye 
roward life-long use 
and the all-important 
budget. 


Product§& 

















We invite your inquiries—W rite for Illustrated Brochure W-1 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 
Library Efficiency Corp. 
36-38 West 20th Street New York II, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 632) 

March 12. HeEtnRIcH LupWIG MANN, novelist, 
elder brother of Thomas Mann; of a heart attack; 
in Los Angeles; seventy-nine. Author of sixteen 
novels, several plays, and many short stories, at the 
time of his death he was working on an autobiog- 
raphy. In 1933 receiving warning from the French 
Ambassador in Britain to flee his native land, Herr 
Mann escaped to France, where he remained until 
1940, when he came to the United States. One of 
the leading German liberal intellectuals of his day, 
although his citizenship was annulled and his prop- 
erty confiscated, until the downfall of Hitler he 
never ceased to raise his voice against Nazism. His 
work never attained the literary stature of his 
brother's, but it was widely read, and critics found 
in it considerable beauty of style and a deep earnest- 
ness of feeling. From his Professor Unrat the mo- 
tion picture, Blue Angel, was made. 


March 13. ALEXANDER KLEMIN, aeronautical en- 
gineer; in Greenwich, Connecticut; sixty-one. 
Teacher, editor, and designer of the first amphibian 
landing gear used in this country, Mr. Klemin 
wrote several technical books and one story for 
boys, The Helicopter Adventure. 


March 16. ALice STONE BLACKWELL, suffragist; 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts; ninety-two. In addi- 
tion to promoting the woman suffrage movement 
by a steady stream of leaflets, newspaper letters, and 
pamphlets, and editing a magazine, Miss Blackwell 
translated and compiled several books of poetry and 
wrote Lucy Stone, Pioneer of Woman's Rights, a 
biography of her famous mother. 


March 18. JAMES P. GARDNER, ex-banker, and 
author of Reminiscences of a Scottish Laddie 
(1940), about his youth, and Peter Salt (1948); 
in Montclair, New Jersey; seventy-seven. 


March 19. EpGAR RICE BURROUGHS, creator of 
Tarzan; of a heart ailment; in Encino, California; 
seventy-four. Although Burroughs had never been 
in that country his Tarzan ranged the African jungle 
and brought to him an estimated ten million dol- 
lars from books, and motion picture and cartoon 
rights. Starting with his first novel in 1910, he 
wrote twenty-three Tarzan books, thirty-five other 
books of adventure, and hundreds of short stories. 
He is quoted as saying that he started to write be- 
cause “I needed the money. . .. I had good reason 
for thinking I could sell what I wrote. I had gone 
thoroughly through some of the all-fiction maga- 
zines and I made up my mind that if people were 
paid for writing rot such as I read I could write 
stories just as rotten.’’ His first story he located on 
Mars because he did not wish to get details wrong 
in describing any country on earth. Encouraged by 
the story’s acceptance and his first check, four hun- 
dred dollars, Mr. Burroughs decided to be a writer. 
Because he thought few English-reading persons 
would visit inner Africa, he chose that country as 
his locale. 


March 22. ARTHUR HopkKINs, theatrical producer 
and director; of a heart attack; in New York City; 
seventy-one. Best known as the producer and direc- 
tor of some fourscore plays, many of them outstand- 
ing successes on Broadway. Mr Hopkins brought 
out several now well known actors. He was also the 
author of one play, The Fatted Calf, produced in 
1912, and collaborator on two more. His books in- 
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clude Letters to a Lonely Boy, an autobiography; 
The Glory Road; Reference Point, a collection of 
lectures to drama students; and How’s Your Second 
Act? 


March 23. ALBERT H. FANCHER, editor, news. 
paper and advertising man, and author of Getting g 
Job and Getting Ahead and A Business of Your 
Own; in Rutland, Vermont; fifty-four. 


March 23. G. B. RAVNDAL, for thirty-three years 
in the United States consular service; in Orlando 
Florida; eighty-four. Recipient of the American 
Red Cross Medal of Merit for services in relief in 
Northern Syria, he was also author of several books, 
including Stories of the East Vikings, South Dakota 
Historical Collections, and Origin of the Capitula- 
tions and of the Consular Institution. 


March 23. FLORENCE M. CowLes, widow of 
Gardner Cowles, co-founder with her publisher 
husband of the Gardner Cowles Foundation, which 
has given more than $1,500,000 to Iowa colleges 
and charitable institutions, and mother of an artis- 
tic and literary family, which includes writers, an 
artist, and the publishers of Flair, Look, Quick, and 
of two newspapers; in Des Moines, Iowa; eighty- 
nine. 


March 24. Harowp J. Laskt, British socialist: in 
London; fifty-six. Besides being principal architect 
of the British Labor Party’s rise to power, Mr. Laski 
had great influence on Socialist movements all over 
the world. He regarded his theories as the “logical 
development of Jeffersonian democracy in the twen- 
tieth century,” and put his trust in revolution by 
consent. As lecturer at Harvard, Amherst, Yale, 
McGill, the London School of Economics, and 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, and as author of 
numerous articles, pamphlets, and books, he ex- 
erted an enormous influence on liberal public 
opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 


March 25. FRANK Buck, “Bring ‘em back alive” 
hunter; in Houston, Texas; sixty-six. Mr. Buck 
estimated that in a third of a century he had cap- 
tured more than a hundred thousand birds, fifty 
elephants, scores of pythons, sixty-five tigers, and 
hundreds of other wild animals. Starting in 1911 
with $3,500 won at cards he went to Brazil and 
brought back birds, which he sold in New York at 
a large profit to dealers and zoos. Successive ex- 
peditions followed. Then at the suggestion of the 
late Floyd Gibbons and in conjunction with Edward 
Anthony, he wrote Bring ’Em Back Alive (1930) 
Fang and Claw and Tiny Thompson in the Jungle 
followed in 1935; in 1937, On Jungle Trails; and 
in 1939, Animals Are like That. Three of his books 
were made into motion pictures and he lectured 
over the radio and in person. In 1937 he joined the 
circus; he exhibited his animals at the two world's 
fairs—Chicago and New York—operated a private 
zoo on Long Island, and last summer went to Singa- 
pore, returning with a cargo of animals. At Christ- 
mas he published an album of recordings of jungle 
stories. 


March 26. MELVIN AMOS BRANNON, educator, 
and author of books on marine and fresh water 
plant life; in Gainesville, Florida; eighty-four. 


March 28. THOMAS CaPEK, retired president of 
the Old Bank of Europe in New York, and immi- 
grant writer now known as the “historian of Amer- 
ican Czechs”; in New York City; eighty. 
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MITTEN’S TRACK LETTERS IN THE NEW 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF. PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


ITTEN'S LETTERS 


You'll find BEAUTIFUL BULLETIN BOARDS 
as simple as pressing a thumbtack! 


Reinforced Pin-in-back letters let you make 
handsome arrangements in curves . . . diagonals 
. angles . . . without loss of legibility. All styles 
blend, giving you variety and emphasis. 


For DEPARTMENT MARKERS 

Smooth, white Mitten’s Track Letters fit 

into a specially built, inexpensive track that can 
be fastened to any surface. Easy to see ata 
distance . . . in styles and sizes you want. 


For EASY-TO-READ DIRECTORIES 

Answer questions before they are asked . . . with 
the modern, perfectly finished, luster white, third 
dimensional letters illustrated above. Smooth 
back style for permanent pastings or 

Pin-in-back style for easy changing. 


DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 

The Mitten's Display Master #61. 699 letters and figures, 
%," to 2” high, in fonts scientifically prepared to allow 
for any arrangement of words. Pins reinforced into 
letter backs make letters easy to mount or remove... 
use over and over again! Display Master #61 

comes with two background panels for movable signs. 


Write for free catalog and prices 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
Mitten’s Display Letters, 5th Avenue, Redlands, California 





BRENTANO’ 5. 
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MITTEN'S SMOOTH-BACK LETTERS MAKE 
PERMANENT SIGNS IN BRENTANOS, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Mary Graham Bonner 


T may come as somewhat of a shock to boy read- 

ers, but the M. G. Bonner who writes so au- 
thoritatively on baseball is a woman. Mary Graham 
Bonner keeps her baseball personality rigidly sepa- 
rated from her everyday one, doubting that the 
young correspondents who write her to settle sports 
arguments would concede that “a woman can recog- 
nize a squeeze play when she sees one.” 


Miss Bonner’s interest in the game may be an 
environmental one, for she and baseball share a 
common birthplace, Cooperstown, New York. 
Daughter of George William Graham Bonner, a 
Scot, and Margaret Cary (Worthington) Bonner, 
an American, she gives her birth date as September 
5, 1895. The family left Cooperstown when she 
was still an infant, settling in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
where her father was a bank manager. Miss Bonner 
has dual citizenship, since her birth makes her an 
American and British law, a Canadian. She was 
educated at Halifax Ladies’ College and the Halifax 
Conservatory of Music. In school she played basket- 
ball, hockey, and rounders, the British version of 
baseball. She won cups for swimming and high 
diving, and became expert at skating, ice boating, 
and camping. 


Her early ambition was to become a pianist, but 
by the time she finished her musical training she 
had fallen in love with writing as a career. Hers 
has been the unusual experience of having all her 
written work accepted, with none of the discourag- 
ing rejections familiar to most beginners. She esti- 
mates that she has published “thousands” of re- 
views, articles, and stories. She wrote a daily story 
for the Associated Press for ten years. Her books 
now number thirty-three. Most of the earlier ones 
were collections of bedtime stories, or small vol- 
umes for the very young. A good example is Mrs. 
Cucumber Green (1927), of which the Saturday 
Review said, “The imaginings are the same definite, 
rambling inventions of a happy child in an old- 
fashioned household. Townspeople wander pleas- 
antly in and out, and all the toys, especially a fa- 
vorite doll, take on real personality.” Of Miss 
Angelina Adorable (1928) the New York Times 
wrote, “Little girls of five or six or seven years, 
and doubtless little boys of similar ages, . . . will 
think Miss Bonner’s new story very charming 
indeed.” 


The Big Baseball Book for Boys (1931) was a 
history of the sport and a digest of the rules. The 
Boston Transcript thought it “rather sketchy in its 
treatment. . . . So far as it goes, the volume is 
readable in a limited way.’ The Springfield Repub- 
lican, however, said, “The book abounds in useful 
information concerning the national pastime as well 
as much highly entertaining matter. . . . Instruc- 
tion on the arts of pitching, batting, and base run- 
ning is made readable and convincing.” Canada 
and Her Story (1942) is a factual book covering 
history, geography, and daily life. May Lamberton 
Becker said, “Welcome for the history of Canada 
it provides children of the United States to whom 
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it will come as news, this admirable book is even 
more welcome for the blend of history and present 
day life it affords.” Horn Book called it “an in 
viting book of information which fills a need 

Made in Canada, a survey of Canada’s arts and 
crafts, followed in 1943. E. L. Buell said in the 
Times, “Although it is loosely organized the book 
is full of interesting facts and it will serve as a 
stimulating introduction to the subject for readers 
of from ten to fifteen.’’ 


Courier of the Sky (1944), a book about pigeons, 
was called “‘a splendid, informative and enlighten- 
ing book for those interested in raising pigeons for 
pleasure or profit’ by Library Journal. Surprise 
Place (1945) and Something Always Hat pe 
(1946) were easy-reading stories for third and 
fourth grades. In Out to Win (1947) Miss Bonner 
tells a baseball story that both Horn Book and Vir 
ginia Kirkus describe as “excellent.” The Hidden 
Village Mystery (1948) and The Mysterious Ca 
boose (1949) were juvenile mystery stories. Of the 
second of these, the New York Times said, “'a sus 
penseful story filled with action and excite 
ment.” Winning Dive is scheduled for 1950 pub 
lication. 





Miss Bonner, winner of the Bookwomen’s Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner award, is an attractive per- 
son, tall and slender, with brown hair and blue-gray 
eyes. She lives in New York City, in an apartment 
overlooking the Hudson. She retains her interest 
in music and sports. Her writing ideal is to “give 
the youngsters an idea of democracy with a small 
‘d.’ None of the blatant kind of propaganda. 
but the real feeling of understanding.” 


NINA BROWN BAKER 
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| AVALON BOOKS 1950 


$2.00 











ONCE UPON A SUMMER " 

Natalie Shipman Wow ONCE UPON 

A tender and beautiful love story of a girl's rebellion against the SUMMER 
restrictions of a small Connecticut town. Listed in the A.L.A. boned 


Booklist. Wilson Cards available. 





HOLD ME FAST 
Cecile Gilmore 


The fascinating story of two utterly different women—one so beauti- 
ful the other thought she was entitled to “special privileges.’ Listed 
in the A.L.A. Booklist. 





WAYWARD HEART 
Alice Lent Covert 


A beautiful young newspaper writer and her two loves. Written with 
the light, sure touch that is Mrs. Covert's special forte. 


FAIR IS MY LOVE 


Frances Sarah Moore 


The complicated and entertaining domestic problems of three delight- 
ful young married couples in a Canadian village. 


STEEL HORIZON 
Edward Churchill 


The forces of a new and expanding America meet with the resistance 
of the old. Nebraska Territory in 1866. 


MIRROR OF TIME 
Phyllis Arthur 
A dream takes Ben Lathrop back to the Connecticut home of his we DOOMROCK 


ancestors. 

Elsie Mack 
A mother’s ambition for her three children boomerangs in a compelling 
story of a man’s rebellion against being relegated to “fourth place.” 


DOOMROCK 


Archie Joscelyn 











The story of the relentless fight waged by a man who would stop at 
nothing to save the land his forefathers had died for. 


DANGER IN EDEN 


Jennifer Ames 


A young girl’s carefree vacation at the country home of the man she loves changes to terror 
when she meets his stepfather. 


NEVER ANOTHER LOVE 


Cecile Gilmore 





Jilted by a man whom she met on a glamorous West Indies cruise, Kansas schoolteacher 
Susan Wright finds a new interest in life—and a richer love—in a small New England town. 





Full Cloth Binding Process Jackets 
Canadian Representatives: George J. McLeod Limited, Toronto 


AVALON BOOKS Published by Bouregy & Curl, Inc. 


22 East 60th Street New York 22, N.Y. 
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Rebecca Caudill 


6é ANY children’s books have been written 

about orphans who have had to make 
their way alone. I like to write about families that 
are intact. I guess I have a soft spot for fathers 
and mothers.” There, in her own words, is the key 
to the unique quality of Rebecca Caudill’s work. 
Her child characters are not isolated individuals, 
but integrated units in a family group. The result 
is a complete, full-rounded picture of childhood, 
which after all must contain some adults. Miss 
Caudill’s grownups are as real and as lovable as 
her youngsters. 


No doubt her attitude toward the family circle 
was conditioned by her own experience. Born in 
Harlan County, Kentucky, in 1899, she was one of 
ten children. Her parents, George W. and Susan 
(Smith) Caudill, were both teachers who made 
their home an informal schoolroom. The children 
attended the one-room district school, its term often 
as short as three months, but their real education 
came at home, through reading together, and 
through family discussions. When young Rebecca 
was four the Caudills moved to a farm in Ten- 
nessee. She attended public school and Sumner 
County High School at Portland, Tennessee, and 
went to Wesleyan College at Macon, Georgia. 
There she had the distinction of being the first 
student to work her way through, earning her ex- 
penses by assisting in the bursar’s office. She found 
time to edit a student publication and serve as 
president of the college YWCA. She did post- 
graduate work at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
taking her M.A. in 1922. For the following two 
years she taught English in a girls’ school at Rio de 
Janeiro. On her return she became editor of a 
Methodist church paper in Nashville. In 1931 she 
married James Sterling Ayars, also an editor. 


At her husband's urging she began writing short 
stories, and later books for children. The first one, 
Barrie & Daughter, appeared in 1943. For it she 
drew upon the memory of her Kentucky childhood, 
modeling the Barrie of the title after her own 
father. Margaret McElderry in Christian Science 
Monitor called it ‘‘a book of very real values, writ- 
ten with sensitive understanding of people, young 
and old, with a sense of the mountain country and 
ways of life there at the turn of the century.” A. M. 
Jordan in Horn Book: “The story has to do with 
real people and keenly invigorating situations. It 
has lasting value, especially tor older girls and also 
for adult readers, who will be interested in the 
social life of the region.” This book was a Junior 
Literary Guild selection, as were the three that fol- 
lowed it. Happy Little Family (1947), for a 
younger age group, was made up of little stories 
of old-time family life. Virginia Kirkus: ‘Each 
chapter is a lively portrait in action full of amusing 
details and honest-to-goodness child talk. It’s worth 
all the rereadings which you'll be implored to 
give it.” 


Tree of Freedom (1949), a junior historical 
novel for twelve and upward, ran second in the vote 
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for the current Newbery Award. Louise Seaman 
Bechtel wrote of it in the Herald Tribune, “In the 
mass of historical fiction for young readers this 
story of pioneers in Kentucky shines out with rare 
individuality and with moving beauty. The writer 
has become so imaginatively a part of her period 
that the extraordinary details carefully collected, 
the old phrases, the old-time language, flow to- 
gether in a truly living stream.’ Ellen Buell in the 
Times said, ‘It is doubtful that Stephanie was quite 
as farseeing about the issues of the Revolution as 
the author makes her. But otherwise the story is 
sound, rich in perspective, a rewarding one for 
thoughtful readers."’ Reviewing Schoolhouse in the 
Woods (1949) the Horn Book said, “The author 
gives real character to each child in a large family 
as it prepares . . . for Monday morning. Children 
just beginning school will love Bonnie and share 
her feelings.” 


Miss Caudill, Mrs. James Ayars in private life, 
lives with her husband and two children in Urbana, 
Illinois, home of Illinois University. Blue-eyed and 
brown-haired, with a warm sympathetic smile, she 
considers her chief occupation homemaking, her 
chief interest, ‘sharing in my children’s growing 
pains.”” She does, however, engage in many activi- 
ties outside the home. Besides her writing schedule 
which will produce Up and Down the River tor 
1950 publication, she does able work in the League 
of Women Voters, the Chicago Children’s Reading 
Round Table, and the Parent-Teacher Association 
She sponsored the first interracial, interfaith house 
for girls on the Illinois University campus, and 
organized and managed Urbana’s first Book Fait 


NINA Brown BAKER 
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Distinguished New Titles for Your Collection — 








THE SNOW WAS BLACK 

by Georges Simenon 

e Written by the man Andre Gide calls “Perhaps the greatest and most novelistic 
novelist in French literature today,” here is a striking psychological novel, whose scene 
is an unnamed country under the heel of a foreign tyrant. It is the dramatic story of a 
black marketeer who sinks to murder and betrayal and finds that destiny holds for him 
one pure triumph after he has passed through every ordeal. $2.75 


A RHETORIC OF MOTIVES 

by Kenneth Burke 

e This long-awaited book is the second in Burke’s series of studies in human relations. 
Brilliant and scintillating, it delves into the means of persuasion which can be brought 
to bear upon men’s actions. “Rhetoric has rarely been discussed with such penetration 
since Aristotle.”—Mark Van Doren. $5.00 


PAR GOLF IN EIGHT STEPS 

by Joe Novak 

¢ Unique diagram-photographs taking up 80 pages make this book outstanding in its 
analysis of the author’s simplified method of bettering one’s game. His method involves 
checking only four points in the player's position and four points in his swing. $2.95* 


by H. G. Thuesen 

e This introductory treatment presents tested methods for establishing the comparative 
financial desirability of engineering alternatives. The author stresses those economic 
factors that are common to all branches of engineering. $6.65* 


HOW TO PLAN AND BUY PRINTING 

by R. Randolph Karch 

e Anyone who prepares publicity will find this book of great practical value. It is a 
comprehensive, non-technical, and lavishly illustrated guide to the most effective use of 
the graphic arts processes. July, $5.65* 


LETTERING: The History and Technique of Lettering as Design 
by Alexander Nesbitt 


e Likely to set a new standard in its field, this book is notable for its authoritative text 
and its splendid illustrations. It shows the evolution of graphic design from earliest 
antiquity to the present, and offers a concise manual on the elements of lettering and 
design. Over 90 full-page plates give alphabet and design details. 8 x 1034 in., $6.00* 


SUCCESSFUL TAX PRACTICE 
by Hugh Bickford 


¢ This new work by a prominent Washington attorney is the only book that compresses 
the entire complicated field of tax practice into a single volume. It explains every rule 
and procedure the lawyer must know to carry a tax case to a successful conclusion. 
Foreword by Dean Erwin N. Griswold of Harvard University School of Law. $5.65* 


EFFECTIVE APPELLATE ADVOCACY 

by Frederick Bernays Wiener 

¢ Practical answers to appellate problems every attorney meets are given in this unique 
handbook. Based on the author’s own wide experience before the Supreme Court of the 
United States and other appellate courts, it presents proven methods and procedures to 
follow in briefing and arguing a case on appeal. $8.50* 


Prices subject to usual library discount, with educational 
price and discount, on starred titles, to accredited 
institutions on orders for classroom and/or library use. 

















PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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DEMOCRACY 
WietiROUGE! 
DISCUSSION 


By BRUNO LASKER, a member of 
the Committee of Experts on Slavery 
of the United Nations 


How to reach a logical conclusion through group discussion 
might well be a subtitle for this book which the authorities, Ly- 
man Bryson, Columbia Broadcasting; Joseph Brin, Boston Uni- 
versity; Bower Aly, Louisiana State, etc.; and the Survey, Gen- 
eral Federation Clubwoman, Civic Leader, etc., agree is im- 
portant. It is important because it is the best account of how to 
lead or participate in face to face discussions that accomplish 
something. The author draws on his thirty years of experience 


in group discussions on all levels. 


376p. $3.50 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Save On Special Pre-Publication Offer! 


Colliers Encyclopedia 


Entirely New... Not a Revision nor Based 





20 Volumes... 
14,000 Pages... 

14,000,000 Words..: 
400,000 Index Entries... 
50,000 Encyclopedic Articles 
Consolidated under 30,000 Major Headings... 
More than 10,000 Photographs, Line Drawings, 


Charts and Graphs, and Full-Color Illustrations... 
126 Maps in color completely new, never previously published... 


on any Previously Published Encyclopedia 













Delivered 
Price to 
Libraries and 
Schools 
$125.00 


A Completely New Major Reference Set 


Planned for Modern Library Use by Librarians 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA contains many 
features of interest to Librarians and Teachers. 
We believe it is the only indexed, multi-volume 
adult Encyclopedia in the English language in 
which every article has been written since the 
close of World War II. 


Headed by Dr. Louis Shores, as Library Con- 
sultant and Advisory Editor, Librarians are 
supervising the compilation of the separate Bib- 
liography, others are working on the comprehen- 
sive Index, while the names of more will be 
found among the list of 2,000 contributors. 


Bearing as its original copyright date 1949-50 
and written to the Junior College level, COL- 
LIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in a unique posi- 
tion to keep pace with the changing emphasis on 
various subject areas. We invite examination of 
such articles as Aviation, Architecture, Atomic 


Energy, Biographies, Ballet, Baseball and other 
sports. 


Attractively bound in durable DuPont Fabri- 
koid with McCain sewing, these volumes will 
pass the most rigid library tests. Special machine- 
coated paper guarantees high quality half-tone 
reproductions contiguous to the easily readable 
text. Color illustrations unsurpassed in any set. 











COLLIER’S on request will be pleased to 
send to any LIBRARY or School, the 
first TEN VOLUMES for TEN DAY EX- 
AMINATION. There is no_ obligation 
whatsoever. To avail yourself of this ex- 
amination courtesy or obtain any infor- 
mation about this great work, write Mr. 
John F. Carroll, Director, Library and 
Education Division, P. F. Collier & Son 
Corporation, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, N.Y. 
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CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 





We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


ademaekers ‘is; 


THe Geratp F. Suturr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempsteaD :-: New York 

















FIND IT 
YOURSELF 


3rd rev. ed. 1949 


VAVACH : Elizabeth Scripture » Margaret R. Greer 


THE COW WHO PAINTED PICTURES Lessons on The Book (care, form, 


By Frederic Attwood use, makeup, etc.), Dictionaries, Exn- 

* ot cyclopedias, Classification and the 

illustrated by Roger Duvoisin Card Catalog. the READERS 
The wonderful ad- GUIDE and the ABRIDGED 
ventures of Riki and GUIDE, Reference Books, Pam- 


yey gs ellen ne 7 phlets, and Visual Aids, Taking 
talents who painted 1.” Fs Notes. 
with her tail. A de- : ’ ’ 
lightfully illustrated Price: Single copy, 30c; 10 or more 
story book to be read copies in one order, |5c each. 
and enjoyed many 
times over. 


Ages 8-12. $2.25 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog sae te cap ei co. 
niversity venue 


ALADDIN BOOKS New York 52 


4 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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For more than a thousand space-shy libraries 
the choice has been Recordak microfilm editions. 


And for good reason. Not only do they 
eliminate the need for additional stack space... 
but they also allow you to re-claim 98°% of the 
Space currently required. 

Instead of bulky bound volumes, you have 
compact rolls of film—800 newspaper pages to 
the roll: and each roll just 8 oz. light . . . no 
larger than your palm. This, of course, sim- 
plifies the job for your staff. Recordak microfilm 
editions can be filed at their finger tips .. . safe 
from clipping, flaking, yellowing. 

Reference is faster, too: your readers see the 
whole story—larger than original size—on the 
screen of the Recordak Film Reader; speed 
the film from “page” to “page” at will. 


To realize these advantages, you need only 
install a Recordak Film Reader and order 
Recordak microfilm editions from the news- 
papers in which you're interested. 

Costs are surprisingly low. Write today for 
full details. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 














NORTHERN 
FISHES 


by SAMUEL EDDY and 
THADDEUS SURBER 





“If fishes could read and learn 
the rules, fishing would be a 
much simpler art.” From a 
chapter entitled “Fishing 
Technique,” which is just one 
of the additions to the enlarged 
and revised edition of North- 
ern Fishes by Eddy and Sur- 
ber. There are other chapters 
on lake dynamics, fish popula- 
tions, improvement of lakes 
and streams, laws and propa- 
gation, and parasites. 


The American Midland Nat- 
uralist highly recommends this 
book to libraries—“The new 
edition of Northern Fishes is 
especially to be welcomed in 
the Middle West as the best 
semi-popular account of our 
numerous game fishes, about 
which a great deal of misinfor- 
mation is current, and about 
which innumerable questions 
come to museums, libraries, 
university departments of zo- 
ology, and to the sporting mag- 
azines. That most of these 
questions are answered in the 
pages of this book is immedi- 
ately evident, and this immedi- 
ately establishes its value to 
the libraries of such institu- 
tions and to public libraries in 


general.” $4.00 
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W, ha t 
Our 


Readers 
Think 


{Epirror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible f 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Letter from Australia 


To the Editor: 


Correspondence in your columns on library clubs 
has led me to seek your cooperation in forging a 
link between our library club and similar ones in 
the United States of America 

The public library of Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia, formed a club in its central chil 
dren's library last year, consisting of boys and girls 
with an average age of fourteen. They are anxious 
to make contacts with clubs in two contrasting geo- 
graphical areas such as New York and a rural area 
in the southern states. We shall be very grateful if 
you will make known our appeal to any clubs in 
these areas, so that correspondence between both 
the individual members and the library clubs, them- 
selves, may eventuate. We would be grateful to 
hear from any interested clubs and shall furnish 
further information on request. 

MaRJorRIE Cotton, Children’s Librarian 
Newcastle Public Library 
New South Wale 
Australia 


A Query 
To the Editor 
Can you tell us which age groups are generally 
cared for in a children’s room in a library? Hoping 


to move our children’s section into the auditoriun 
of this building, we are unfamiliar with the 


rangements necessary to such a plan. We do not 
refer to library equipment but rather to the division 
of the books, and the grade levels to be cared 


there. We believe this would not necessitat 
great duplication of books. 
Mrs. E. C. GLEASON, Libraria 
Hobart, Oklahoma, Public Librar 


Another “Occasional Paper” 


Children’s Programs Presented on Nationally 
Sponsored Network Time During the First Sis 
Months of 1948,” eighth in the series of Occasional 
Papers of the University of Illinois Library School 
will be sent free to librarians applying to the Li 
brary School, Urbana, Illinois 


On Higher Education 


“American Higher Education, a Selective Buibli 
ography on Aims and Curricula,’ the fifteenth and 
final issue compiled by the Reference Department 
of Northwestern University Library since October 
1945, costs 10 cents from the Library, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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Toward Understanding 


Bilingual in text (Chinese and English), but 
bound together as one edition under two colored 
covers, Asia Calling—America Calling is published 
by a nonprofit organization which aims to promote 
understanding between the children and youth of 
America and those of the Orient. Comprising 
twenty pages, illustrated, and appearing monthly 
except July and August, it is $2 a year—less in 
quantity. For further information write American- 
Oriental Friendship Association, Inc., 1128 Six- 
teenth Street, Santa Monica, California. 


Recruiting Newsletter 


Eugene P. Watson, newly appointed editor of the 
‘Clearing House Newsletter’’ on recruiting, plans 
to put out another issue of the newsletter in May 
He is very eager to receive news about recruiting 
activities that are going on throughout the nation. 
Send a report of what you are doing as soon as 
possible to Mr. Watson, Library Department, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana 


$3,600 More 


To the Editor: 

I read Thomas G. Brown’s article, ‘Promoting 
the Freedom Train,” in the March issue of the 
Bulletin, page 524-5, with a great deal of interest. 
I was one of the participants in the project. 

However, there is one error which tends to mini- 
mize the hard work that went into bringing the 
train to Brooklyn. The amount needed to finance 
the undertaking was more than $4,000, and not 
more than four hundred. Believe me it was a diffi- 
cult job to collect the four thousand with several 
important campaigns—the United Hospitals, Boy 
Scouts, etc—in full swing! And here it was the 
splendid aid of the Brooklyn savings banks and 
big stores with some industrial firms, that pitched 
in and made the money available. All in all the 
library really gathered the entire community into 
the project. The benefits went to the schools, which 
otherwise would have been deprived of the train's 
visit. 

HERMANN F. ROBINTON 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


Summer Vacations 


A vacation combining conferences on crucial 
public affairs with recreation in New England is 
open to men and women of all vocations, races, and 
religions, July 1-15, on the campus of Wellesley 
College on Lake Waban, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
Taking as its theme ‘Mid-Century: Plans and 
Perils,” the Summer Institute for Social Progress 
will present distinguished speakers voicing con- 
trasting points of view on important community, 
national, and international issues. Small discussion 
groups will be featured. For a detailed program 
write Dorothy P. Hill, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wol- 
laston 70, Massachusetts. 


(Continued on page 646) 
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ALL THREE RATE * 


BURTON E. 


STEVENSON’S 


poetry anthologies have merited this 
double recommendation in Wilson 
catalogs ever since publication. 


Check the number and condition of your present 
copies now. Make sure that your young readers 
are introduced to the pleasures of growing up with 
Stevenson's anthologies. 


THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE 


For almost forty years the most fa- 
mous and comprehensive anthology of 
English and American poetry in ex- 
istence. It is the standard reference 
work for editors, libraries, authors, 
teachers, and readers of all kinds. It 
covers the whole field of English 
poetry from 1580 to 1920, plus many 
famous poems from foreign languages. 
Complete with up-to-date biographical 
information and excellent indexes. 
4,012 pages. First published 1912. 

Two volumes. $20.00 


THE HOME BOOK 
OF MODERN VERSE 


Supplements The Home Book of 
Verse with a wide selection from 
most of the poets writing in the 
twentieth century. Over 400 poets 
represented. 1,100 pages. $8.50 


THE HOME BOOK 
OF VERSE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


A collection of poetry for young folks 
that is not merely a standard anthol- 
ogy but a book of poems children like. 
A classic in its field since publication 


in 1915. 672 pages. $3.50 


[ALL POEMS ARE INDEXED BY 
AUTHOR, FIRST LINE AND TITLE) 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


257 4th Avenue, New York 10 
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MT 


question and answer 


Audel Guides in 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 


. the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Audel's House Heating Guide ............. 

Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE .. 

Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .............. 

Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide 

Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 

Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING .......... 

Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS. . 


Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
a ~ er tate & TOOLMAKERS patetaeed 
ook .. : 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book oP 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN .. 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 


Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
OR Oe Seen oe eee 2 ee 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
Ree ae a ne ee 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 

(4 vols.) 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 
Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity .. 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. 1, XII inclusive. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK. iO, N. Y 
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(Continued from page 645) 
From Enoch Pratt Library 


Numerous requests have come to the Pratt Li- 
brary for copies of its publications as they appear 
One hundred and thirty-one separate items were 
issued during 1949, in either printed or mimeo- 
graphed form, ranging from booklists for children 
to the annual subject lists of adult books added 
during the year past. 

A subscription list is now being established at 
$7.50 per year to cover publication and mailing 
charges for this type of material. Not included are 
those serials with an established subscription rate 
such as the weekly list of new books oad d, and 
also such higher priced publications as “Reference 
Books,” which are released and priced separately 
Also omitted are administrative releases such as the 
annual report, staff instruction book, personnel 
procedures and regulations, ‘Staff Reporter,” etc 
(We should be glad, however, to establish an ex- 
change for the “Staff Reporter’ with other lib 
issuing staff publications.) 


raries 


Libraries desiring these publications may send 
their subscription to the Publications Assistant 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Summer Courses at Iowa 


The State University of Iowa again offers basic 
courses in library education during its summer 
session, June 12-August 9. Five courses, principally 
for teacher-librarians and librarians of small pub- 
lic libraries, are available, for a total of 8 semester 
credit hours. Although the University of Iowa 
does not offer a degree in library education, credits 
for these courses may be applied toward a B.A 
degree or to an M.A. degree in education. Further 
information concerning this program may be se- 


cured from: Curtis E. Jenkins, 203 University 
High School Building, Iowa City, Iowa 
And in the East 
The thirty-sixth summer library school at Penn- 


sylvania State College runs from July 5 to August 
11. Professional courses in library science, offered 
primarily for librarians in service, are adequate to 
meet the requirements of the Pennsylvania school 
librarian’s certificate and the professional education 
requirements of three grades of the Pennsylvania 
Library Association certificate. For further infor- 
tion address Ralph W. McComb, director of the 
Summer Library School, Pennsylvania State College 
Pennsylvania. 


For Prospective Librarians 


To aid persons of ability and promise to enter 
the library profession or to do advanced study in 
library science, the University of Illinois Library 
School offers financial assistance to qualified stu- 
dents. Applications for appointments are encour- 
aged from those who wish to prepare for library 
work in school, college, or university, or for public 
library service or work in special libraries. For in- 
formation and application forms, write the Director 
of the Library School, University of Illinios 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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On Library Education 


The Joint Committee on Library Education of 
the Council of National Library Associations met 
in Chicago in January. Julius J. Marke, acting law 
librarian of the School of Law, New York Univer- 
sity, was elected chairman for the ensuing year. 
Other elected officers are: vice-chairman, Frances 
Henne; secretary-treasurer, L. Marion Moshier; 
members of the executive board: Richard Logsdon 
and Irene Strieby. 

The committee is an outgrowth of the Princeton 
Conference on Library Education and consists of 
delegates representing the major national library 
associations of the United States and Canada. 
Established for the mutual exchange of information 
between library schools and the various profes- 
sional groups, its purpose is to make a thorough 
survey to determine the most desirable educational 
preparation for special libraries (law, medicine, 
music, and others). The study will serve as a guide 
to library schools in developing programs of train- 
ing. 

To accomplish this purpose, the committee 
agreed to undertake a study of current needs in 
library service in subject specialization, such needs 
to be determined by carefully selected specialists in 
the associations representing the various subject 
fields. 

The committee also agreed to establish a regional 
and national placement service for librarians, start- 
ing as soon as possible with an experimental agency 
to provide for the needs of the Eastern coast area. 
The placement service will work closely with li- 
brary schools and national library associations to 
serve the needs of the library profession. After de- 
velopment of the Eastern office it is planned to 
expand the service so it will be national in scope. 


Changes in Denver 


The University of Denver School of Librarian- 
ship in September 1948 became a school in the 
graduate college. The requirements for the master’s 
degree with a major in librarianship now consist of 
graduate study in library science and related fields, 
with programs of study adapted to the needs of in- 
dividual students, the minimum course requirement 
being 52.5 quarter hours with a thesis or a profes- 
sional project, or 60 quarter hours with neither a 
thesis nor a professional project. A five-hour course 
in research methods and thesis writing, required of 
all students, is included. 

Graduates from fifth year accredited library 
schools may transfer a maximum of 15 quarter 
hours in library courses, subject to the approval of 
the dean of the graduate college, and shorten their 
programs accordingly. College graduates with an 
undergraduate major in librarianship may pass off 
not more than 15 quarter hours of required courses 
by pretests and substitute other graduate courses to 
meet the 52.5 or 60 quarter hour requirement for 
the degree. Graduate academic credit to the amount 
of 10 quarter hours may be transferred from ap- 
proved institutions, subject to the approval of the 
dean of the graduate college. Academic credit how- 
ever may not be transferred by a student for whom 
a transfer of 10 or more quarter hours of library 
courses has been allowed. 

Tuition is now $130 per quarter and the evalua- 
tion fee, $10. 
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Recommended... 


in the Standard Catalogs of 
the H. W. Wilson Company 





THE RAINBOW DICTIONARY— 
Wendell W. Wright ............. $3.95 
A gay, exciting dictionary, dramatized with 1100 
colorful illustrations by Joseph Low. 2300 basic 
words are defined in use .. . selected from various 
special word lists. 432 pages, size 83¢” x 11”, 
handsomely bound in heavy cloth and with striking 
display jacket. For children from 4 to 10. 

“The first glance showed me that this was the hand- 
somest picture-dictionary I had ever seen, and care- 
ful examination convinced me that in principles, 
method and arrangement it is altogether the most 
satisfactory.” -MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, 


Children’s Book Editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 
And the following 
RAINBOW CLASSICS 


Beautifully illustrated—Sturdily bound 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN .... $1.2 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER .......... $1.25 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND .. $1.25 
ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES .............. $1.25 
BLACK BEAUTY—Anna Sewell .......... $1.25 
CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES ....... ree 
CHRISTMAS STORIES—Charles Dickens .... $1.25 
EIGHT Cousins—Louisa May Alcott ..... $1.25 
Consetee'S Famy TRIBE oiccic cack ows $1.25 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS—Jonathan Swift .... $1.25 
HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES .. $1.25 
HeEmi—Johanna Spyri .............+.-. $1.25 
JACK AND JiLLt—Louisa May Alcott ..... $1.25 
JANE Eyre—Charlotte Bronte .......... $1.25 
KIDNAPPED—Robert Louis Stevenson .... $1.25 


KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER—John Ruskin $1.25 
LitTLE LAME PrincE—Dinah Maria Mulock $1.25 


LitTLE WOMEN—Louisa May Alcott .... $1.25 
POTD: GOR ag a.i5::0:5:2 905.56 a scp weapacaeas $1.25 
OLD FASHIONED GirL—Louisa May Alcott $1.25 
PrnoccHio—Carlo Collodi ............. $1.25 
PRINCE AND THE PAUPER—Mark Twain .. $1.25 
RAINBOW BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES ...... $1.25 
Rosin Hoop—J. Walker McSpadden .... $1.25 
ROBINSON CRruSsOE—Daniel Defoe ...... $1.25 
Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON—Johanna Wyss $1.2 





Topsy TyLeER—James Otis ............ $1.25 
TREASURE ISLAND—Robert Louis Stevenson $1.25 


Distributed to Schools and Libraries by 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 
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Select books 

from our Ed- 
ucational Cat- 
alogs, mailed 
free on request. 
Mention sub- 
jects desired. 
Complete cata- 
log ready sum- 
mer of 1950. 


TO SELL—send 
us list of any 
books you may have 
for sale or exchange. 





BUY + SELL 


NEW-—USED 
TEXT and REFERENCE 


MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 


, | 
Long S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 








COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 











Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 


in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 

WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 

A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 





















Just Off The Press! 


A SOURCE LIST 
OF SELECTED 
LABOR STATISTICS 


Compiled by 


Hazel C. Benjamin, Librarian 
Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University 


and a Committee of the 
Social Science Group, SLA 


The statistical series de 
scribed have to do chiefly 
with wages, hours and em- 
ployment. More comprehen 
sive coverage of state com- 
pilations than in the 1944 
edition. Retail and wholesale 
price data and consumers 
price indices also included. 
Only statistical series issued 
more than once a year listed. 
Descriptions as of December, 
1948 with 1949 changes 


noted where known. 


Revised Edition 
Planographed * 80 pages 
Price: $1.75 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 E. 10th Street, New York 3 
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3 Reference 
Services 


in one magazine 


CURRENT HISTORY ADDS TO YOUR LIBRARY 


DOCUMENTS provide you with the full text each month of 
the most significant official releases. Current History offers for 
quick and easy reference, the North Atlantic Treaty, the West- 
ern German Constitution, the Statute of the Council of Europe, 
the United States-United Kingdom Arms Aid Agreement, the 
Statute of the Netherlands Indonesian Union, and the Sino- 
Soviet Agreements. 

In addition, libraries with complete bound volumes have the 
full text of the Versailles Treaty, and the published agreements 
of Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow and Potsdam. 


The CHRONOLOGY, a 20-page, accurate, day-by-day ac- 
count of events throughout the world, is a quick checking 
service for facts, dates, and names in the news. In addition, 
it illustrates strikingly the pattern of events; by reading a 
one-page section on Germany, India, or Palestine, alone, a 
remarkable understanding of history in the making can be 








gained. 

ARTICLES by well-known and respected historians, econo- 
mists, and political scientists place current events in histori- 
cal perspective. Sidney B. Fay of Harvard University, 
Alzada Comstock of Mount Holyoke College, Donald W. 
Mitchell of Rutgers University and Richard W. Van Alstyne 
of the University of Southern California are among Current 

History’s Contributing Editors. 
1 Year $4.00 Recently, Current History presented a series by Sidney 
2 Years $7.00 3. Fay on the “Welfare State” in Germany. In May Carol 
4 L. Thompson concludes a series on American labor leaders 
- omen with studies of John Mitchell, Samuel Gompers, John L. 
net Lee Lewis and Walter Reuther. During the coming year Current 
yee Deven: cose Convent Mistery History will publish an entire issue on the problem of na- 

tionalism in the Far East. 





Indexed in the READERS' GUIDE 





EVENTS PUBLISHING Co., Inc. .108 Walnut St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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REDUCED PRICES IN PRE-BOUND JUVENILES 
2500 TITLES READY FOR EARLY DELIVERY 


purchasing and binding these books in large quantities, we were able to 
effect substantial savings which we are glad to pass along to our 
customers. (List on request.) 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED OUR NEW SPRING JUVENILE CATALOG? 


A Revised Edition Of Our Standard Juvenile Catalog Will Also Be Ready 
Early In May. Watch For It. 


COMPARE THE QUALITY ° COMPARE THE PRICE 
The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 


ANY BOOK « OF ANY PUBLISHER © IN ANY BINDING 


=—"STOP HUNTING—GO TO wo uuvennes Pid 
tog 
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Smo on atte Lotto SPEECH 


) 7 >) f % 
Self-sticking on most any surface. Re- ( ( J Al | | S 


movable on hard, smooth surface. Ideal 
for changeable signs, bulletin boards, etc. 
Black, white, colors. 4%” .08c ea., 153%” . . 

a op My ge Thy ' ? the annual research publication 
ALSO IN HANDY BOOK FORM. Return to s 
book for reuse when changing signs. BOOKS: of the 
500 & $29.50; 500 1%” OR 360 2” $39.50. 

Samples .25c . ° ° » P 
PLASTIC DESK NAME PLATES $1.50. Black Speech Association of America 
Plexiglas with % raised white letters. Larger 

to order. 


FAULKNER LABORATORIES Bradenton 2, Fla. 





will be issued quarterly 
beginning with the 1950 volume 








American College Note these features: 
Bureau Abstracts of theses and disser- 


< Ss 
JNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public tations 
schools request us to make recom- -_ - ea eee: 
mendations for head librarians and as- Lists of thesis and dissertation 
sistant librarians in alli fields of library titles 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
HE American College Bureau operates 
in all divisions in the ae —_ 
‘ollege field, while the affiliated office, . _— 
Tiss reachers Agency, covers all fields in Annual Subscription, $6.00 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organiza- 
tions are excellently equipped to render a ? 
service to institutions that need librari- Speech Association of America 
ans for we have a large library division 
and librarians are continually registering 111 Switzler Hall 
for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. University of Missouri, Columbia 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


Research articles 

















DSSS SSS OSS SOO FOSS 989890098 











Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by OF THE DAY— 


. 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
Today’s Leaders New York 18, N. Y. 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 5.08 a yoor aa Joare 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
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HOLLISTON 
BUCKRAM 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS. INC. 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York - Philadelphia - Chicago 














THE HOME 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 
1949 Annual Bound Volume published March 8, 1950 
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This is a comprehensive index to collections of essays and works of 
a composite nature of reference value. This 1949 cumulation is to be 
used with the permanent seven-year volumes (1934-1940, 1941-1947), 
and the 1948 cumulation. It indexes 6,503 essays and articles that 
appeared in 219 new volumes of collections of essays and miscellane- 
ous works. The next supplement will be a six-months cumulation in 
July, 1950. 


GVULSOONLASEOUUAGUOOUANUELANEROUU ALARA 


FICTION CATALOG 
1949 Supplement published April 4, 1950 


The Catalog is an author, title, and subject list of books of fiction. 
The main edition (1941) indexes 5,500 books. Many are starred for 
first purchase, and books suitable for young people are indicated by 
“y.” This latest supplement is to be used with the 1941 Catalog, and 
the two cumulated supplements, 1942-1946 (1,451 titles), and 1947- 


1948 (517 titles). 261 new titles have been added in this newest 


supplement. 


Si VUUNNNOULOUUUANADOOUEUULAOGOOULUUEOOEODUUUEEN EEUU AAENETUA UAE eS 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
March 1950 Semi-Annual Supplement published March 24, 1950 


This Catalog is an index to books especially selected for the high 
school library, with titles recommended for first purchase indicated 
by stars. The 5th edition was published in 1947 and lists 4,555 books. 
This supplement is to be used in conjunction with the 5th edition and 
the 1948-1949 supplement (259 titles listed). 301 titles are listed in 
this newest supplement. 





The above are not sold separately, but are continuing 
services and are sold on the "Service Basis." 


Write for further details and your rate to 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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NOW! You Can Get 






replacing drab, worn 
-_pamphlet and tie binders 
with inexpensive new 
binders of superior DEM- 
COBOARD. 


Available in two bright, 
All binders made to pi det 





attractive colors, 


: LL? ELIECO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 








THE NEW 


AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK a 


For 30 Years the Standard Reference of U. S. Aviation 


@ More than 300 American airplanes de- @ A complete review of developments in the 
scribed in detail—photographs and three- Armed Services, the aircraft industry and 
view scale drawings. the airlines. 

@ Historic planes and the finest chronology ® Thumbnail biographies of 1,000 present- 
of aviation events ever published. day aviation personalities. 

@ Detailed report on aviation by-products— ? a current bibliography of aviation 


from pie pans to movie cameras. wins 
Pps @ A preview of tomorrow in the air—jets, 

® 29 pages of aviation records and the men record-breaking speeds, electronic safety 
who made them. 





devices. 
@ Handy reference for model makers. @ Completely indexed. 
ORDER FORM, ; C] Check | Money Order $6 a COpy (25% off for Libraries) 
>. 
‘ oN ; 
The most complete : °"° (Please Print) 
Aviation Reference + Address 
P ‘ Street 
othe tims 
BULK RATES : ind "ye 
ON REQUEST : THE LINCOLN PRESS, INC. 
; WARNER BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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New 
Craft 
Books 








THE ART 
of the 
LAPIDARY 


By Francis J. Sperisen 


Gems and semiprecious stones—from 
their types and characteristics to cutting, 
polishing, carving, and all other tech- 
niques make up this complete book on 
lapidary work. Thoroughly illustrated. 
Includes history of lapidary, glossary, 
tables, and reference materials. $6.50 


BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 


Period and Modern 
By V. E. Broadbent 


Ranging from simple to difficult pieces, 
these 56 projects are outstanding for 
their practicality. Each is accompanied 
by drawings, bill of materials, and full 
directions for construction. $4.00 


GAMES YOU CAN 
MAKE AND PLAY 
By Paul V. Champion 


Twenty-eight interesting game boards 
and game pieces include complete in- 
structions for making, photographs, 
working drawings, and rules for playing 
such games as shuffleboard, table tennis, 
chess, dart ball, indoor horseshoe, etc. 


$2.50 
WOODWORK 
VISUALIZED 
By Ross C. Cramlet 


In graphic form the author presents a 
complete course in woodworking. Com- 
posed of 131 plates with a minimum of 
text, it shows every tool, process, and 
basic information on hardware, joinery, 
fastenings, sharpening tools, wood finish- 
ing. $2.50 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1105 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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One in every ten Americans is 
a member of an American labor 
union. Their number and influ- 
ence is growing. They are typi- 
cal American men and women 
united for specific economic 
purposes. 


WHAT ARE THESE UNIONS? 
WHAT ARE THEIR OBJECTIVES? 
HOW DO THEY OPERATE? 
WHAT OF LEGISLATION? 


These are some of the questions 
discussed by spokesmen of both 
labor and management in a new 


Reference Shelf book: 


AMERICAN 
LABOR 
UNIONS: 


Organization, 
Aims and Power 


HERBERT L. MARX, Jr. 
240p. $1.75 


Emotions not facts dictate too many labor 
arguments. Here is the factual story for 
every American interested in the Ameri- 
can Way. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue . New York 52 
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Play Ball! 


Another season of the national pastime 
with its millions of devotees is under way. 
Once again wide curiosity is aroused 
about the records. Who made the first un- 

\ \ assisted triple play, who was the first curve-ball 

a ¢ pitcher and who was the first woman pitcher to be 
signed by an organized, male team? The answers to 

these and to more than forty other “Baseball Firsts” are to be found in: 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


A Record of First Happenings, Discoveries and 
Inventions in the United States 


JOSEPH NATHAN KANE « 5,550 "Firsts"—31,382 entries—888 large pages $7.00 





Z<Z 


—_ 








To quote from the book: 
THE FIRST 

Baseball game at night by major 20,422. President Franklin Delano 
league teams was played May 24, Roosevelt at Washington, D.C., 
1935, at Crosley Field, Cincinnati, pressed a button which turned on 


Ohio, when the Cincinnati “Reds” 
defeated the Philadelphia “Phillies” 
2 to 1 before a paid attendance of 


363 lights (1,000 Kilowatts) on 8 
giant towers for this National 
League game. 





Double no-hit nine-inning base- 
ball game in the major leagues was 
played May 2, 1917, at Weeghman 
Park, Chicago, IIl., by the Chicago 
“Cubs” (Jim Vaughn, pitcher) and 
the Cincinnati “Reds” (Fred Toney, 


pitcher). Both players pitched a 
full nine-inning game without al- 
lowing a hit. In the tenth inning, 
the Cincinnati team brought in a 
run. The score was Cincinnati 1, 
Chicago 0. 














Firsts for many sports in addition to baseball are, of course, described in 
the book, and Sports is only one of man’s many activities included. There are 
“Firsts” for Business, Discoveries, Education, Government, Inventions, Re- 
ligion, Science, Theater, etc. There’s a first time, person and place for most 
everything. Whenever the “First” is important, interesting or amusing you 
will find it in the book. 

Among the 413 “First B’s,” for example, are the stories of the first baby 
show, bacteriology laboratory, bank, Baptist Church, best seller, billiard ball, 
bloomers, blue law, book magazine, botanic garden, brass foundry, breakfast 
food, Buddhist Temple and business manual. 

In all there are 5,550 “Firsts” in the book. There are also four complete 
indexes: by name of the individual—by place—by year—by day. A total of 
31,382 entries quickly disclose wanted information. 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS WILL BE “FIRST” IN USAGE ON MANY REFERENCE SHELVES 
The H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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THE H.W. WILSON COMPAN 


Half a Century of Bibliographic Publishing 


LL LLL LLL LLL LL ALLL LLM 





WRITTEN FOR LIBRARIANS AND BOOKSELLERS 


The Biography of a man--the 


success story of a business 


By JOHN LAWLER 


With a Foreword by E. W. McDiarmip, 
Librarian, University of Minnesota 


In 1898, Halsey W. Wilson ran a bookstore and he had an antipathy 
to multi-alphabets. Halsey W. Wilson also hated inefficiency and 
waste motion—the tedious, time-consuming search that invariably fol- 
lowed when taking book orders for his customers made this man de- 
cide that a‘ cumulative catalog was so necessary he would dey elop it 
himself. 


In 1950, can any bookseller or librarian conceive of a day's work with 
out the Cumulative Book Index? In 1950, a world list of all books 
in the English language by author, title, and subject or subjects, and 
so arranged that a single page will generally give the required answer ? 
Can any librarian today conceive of what librarianship or scholarship 
would be without the H. W. Wilson Company and its great basic 
indexes, its many other significant library aids ? 

John Lawler, a trained newspaperman, has told with the newspaper- 
man’s art of simplicity and graciousness, the story of the man who 
started with an idea and from it built a company that has played a 
vital part in nearly every scholarly activity of the last half-century. 
Weeks spent in studying actual operations, interviewing staff and officers 
personally, examining all company files has resulted in a clear, vivid 
description of the company’s actual operations today and answers ques- 
tions most frequently asked about it by librarians. 


To be published May 12 Illustrated—$3.00 
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The School Library and Spirit 


By Merrill Bishop * 


HERE is alarm in the educational world 
today. Parents are alarmed. And teach- 
ers, who for years have been on the firing 
line, have felt the chaos broadening until they 
too are alarmed because they fear the chaos of 
society is telling on the growth of youth. We 
have a right to be alarmed, but we have no 
right to let this alarm weaken our courage to 
correct. 

The three great bulwarks of society—the 
home, the church, and the school—seem to be 
tottering, but they have not completely fallen. 
These three still remain and always will re- 
main the last wall before defeat. So far they 
have sustained all attacks. There is no reason 
to believe today that there are no men or 
women who can turn seeming defeat into a 
glorious victory. How? 

Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell in Crisis in 
Education has blown the clarion call to those 
who want to be honest with themselves and 
with their children. This may leave many out. 
The church and the school must do for those 
whose parents are not willing to assume the 
responsibility of parenthood. The need is 
apparent but no one remedy will prove to be 
an answer. One thing is sure: preaching 
from the pulpit or from the teacher’s desk 
will not do it. The evidence that it will not 
is the present state of society. We must go 
back and define, and we must understand the 
definition, not repeat it. 

_ In Human Destiny, Lecomte DuNouys sets 
forth clearly the difference between instruc- 


. * Supervisor of English and Libraries, Secondary Divi- 
sion, San Antonio, Texas. 
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tion and education. This distinction may help 
us who have to do the job to understand 
where we begin. He states: 

Education consists in preparing the moral char- 
acter of a child, in teaching him the few fundamen- 
tal and invariable principles accepted in all coun- 
tries of the world. It consists in giving him, from 
tenderest childhood, the notion of human dignity. 
On the other hand, instruction consists in making 
him absorb the accumulated knowledge of man in 
every realm. Education directs his actions, inspires 
his behavior in all his contacts with mankind, and 
helps him to master himself. Instruction gives him 
the elements of his intellectual activity and informs 
him of the actual state of his civilization. Educa- 
tion gives him the unalterable foundation of his 
life; instruction enables him to adapt himself to the 
variations of his environment and to link these vari- 
ations to past and future events. Only in the past 
is environment immutable; it is essentially variable 
in the present.’ 


This definition and comparison of the two 
elements of teaching might give us the clue 
to answering the question, How? It can be 
seen that a library functions in both instruc- 
tion and education. It helps give the pupil 
“the unalterable foundation of his life.” It 
also very definitely “enables him to adapt 
himself to the variations of his environment 
and to link these variations to past and future 
events. 


Better than “Silence” 


If a library emphasizes one or the other of 
these the perfect union is lost. Objective 
training being the emphasized basis of most 
library schools, the danger becomes apparent, 


1 Human Destiny, page 206. 
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that “Silence” will be the major activity 
within a library. In schools strict control of 
action tends to destroy the satisfaction that 
should come later in quietly using a library, 
because in the quiet it is easier to concentrate. 
The sense of quiescence should be felt by the 
pupil using the library, and when once felt it 
will meet the need and so become a habit. 


Freedom in the Library 


There should be a very definite leniency in 
permitting —— to go and come from the 
shelves. A good school librarian would recog- 
nize this and in the hours given to library 
training would correct the error when the 
pupil is being trained actually in the library. 
In many of the schools where library training 
is given, one finds the teaching of library 
procedure done in a classroom. The pupil is 
well acquainted with the habits of classroom 
behavior, good and bad, and for the most part 
falls into the lethargy one finds in many class- 
rooms. If he is to use the library, he should 
be taught there. 


Learning to Like or Dislike 
the Place 


The surprising thing is that statistics show 
that many of the pupils sent to a library have 
a low intelligent quotient and a low achieve- 
ment record, yet the procedure of silence and 
restriction is applied to high and low. If one 
dares to put himself in the place of the poor 
pupil and asks himself, if he had never read, 
never wanted to read, and always had been 
frustrated when he did read, what he would 
do in a library, one fears that the answer 
might be as undisciplined as some who are 
asked to do that very thing. Add to this the 
classroom experience which these pupils have, 
and it is no wonder they become the problem 
pupils of the library, or the problem pupils 
in a library lesson given in a classroom. ‘‘Edu- 
cation gives him the unalterable foundation 
of his life.” From then on the pupil becomes 
one to avoid a library at any cost, and is quite 
convinced that books are the last things he 
wants. We must find a suitable answer to this 
if we want to correct some of the chaos we 
find in the world. 

Books and libraries are a road to a very 
satisfactory inward feeling, and to a leisure 
time which leads to the “unalterable founda- 
tion” of life. Inward satisfaction and peace 
come only through self-discipline. No law or 
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regulation alone can give that. If all the 
world around us is speeding onward at a 
greater rate, then, unless in some educational 
experience the pupil has found peace and 
satisfaction, he will seek greater and greater 
speed. 

To use religious vocabulary today is dan- 
gerous, and yet it seems that in this field one 
finds the only vocabulary that should be used. 
Peace and satisfaction are the very founda- 
tions of the dogmas of most religions, Chris. 
tian, pagan, Mohammedan. All strive to 
make man feel and seek for this inward peace, 
this consciousness of spirit. Only through 
the doing of it, they say, can man find it. 
Instruction of creed and dogma does not meet 
the need. Definitions, unless applied, are of 
no value. Through books of various kinds 
one meets and becomes acquainted with those 
who have found some of the ways in which 
this peace and satisfaction can be found. In 
reading one lives again the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life, as told in the great stories of 
religions. 

Yet we venture to say that in few libraries 
would a pupil be brought directly in contact 
with these stories. They are full of adven- 
ture, joy, despair, hope, and faith. They dif- 
fer only from other stories of adventure, joy, 
despair, hope, and faith, in that the characters 
are acting through or according to a religious 
faith, and they find solace, so eagerly sought, 
because of that religious faith. These books 
tie into social science, world history, manners, 
civics, and the like. They are instructional in 
so far as they link the past with the present, 
and can help any pupil to see that the prin- 
ciples used then are the same principles that 
work today toward peace and satisfaction. 
They directly attack some of the erroneous 
sensational satisfaction found in some of 
the so-called “comics.” They belie, as they 
should, the false, materialistic basis of 
success, 


Pictures Will Help 


But if he cannot read why are these any 
help to the problem pupil? The answer to 
that is found in the excellent psychology used 
by the authors and publishers of these books. 
They are profusely illustrated, and the picture 
tells the story to the visual-minded pupil. He 
finds in the expression of the eye in the pic- 
tures the look of satisfaction. He does not 
have to be instructed in this. It comes from 
having had the same emotional experience. 
He does not have to read what he sees, but if 
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he does happen to be persuaded to read he 
will find the words there which convey the 


same feeling. 


True Learning 


The pupil cannot be restricted in this. He 
must be allowed to find other pictures of the 
same feeling. In fact, the librarian should 
have placed them there for him to find. He 
did it himself and he was not fold to do it. 
He feels within himself a certain quietness of 
action, a desire to keep in mood with the 
atmosphere around him. He feels at home 
with the others though he may not be able to 
do what they are doing. “Education consists 
in preparing the moral character of a child, in 
teaching him the few fundamental and in- 
variable principles accepted in all countries of 
the world. It consists in giving him, from 
tenderest childhood, the notion of human 
dignity.” Because these stories based on re- 
ligious experiences meet the universality of 
human experience they are sorely needed on 
the shelves of school libraries. 

The spirit must today move people back to 
the integrities of life. Materialism has done 
its part in bringing to the world the many 
hours of leisure time. The lessening of work 
hours by reason of the machine of today and 
a further lessening by the machine of to- 
morrow call for schools, through activity and 
instruction in the formative years of a child’s 
life, to give him the experience of self- 
satisfaction. What more satisfactory way to 
spend hours with oneself and others can be 
found than in a library where all information 
is, where are friends with mutual emotional 
experiences, patience, tolerance, hate, love, 
jealousy. pride, consideration for others, hero- 
ism, and all the gamut of life? 

There is no one in the world who has not 
felt at some time the qualities found in these 
emotional experiences. If the pupil knew he 
could find them in a library, he would rejoice 
to go there. He must learn to find them there, 
not be told they are there. The librarian must 
let him find them there under conditions of 
peace and self-dignity, not tolerance and re- 
striction. Spirit finds itself in a public school. 
No other word will do. 

If then we, who believe this, have faith, 
we will not be afraid to use, even within the 
confines of a public school, vocabulary that 
deals with the intangible, the feeling part of 
a boy and girl. We will admit that love— 
intangible love—is to be found in a school, 
and within a book. We will bring in those 
books, profusely illustrated. We will spend 
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money to buy them, because they will be beau- 
tifully published, and will, by their beauty, 
carry a sense of peace to the pupil. We will 
set up in a library a shelf of the spirit defi- 
nitely defining that word to mean power to 
move, not dogma. We will understand, even 
as Santayana, that spirit pervades, does not 
attack. We will admit that if an even keel is 
to be found, the school must give to the pupil 
a chance to feel within himself the sense of 
balance. He must meet and entertain within 
himself the desire of self-discipline, self- 
dignity. He must feel that through his ac- 
quaintances in books he has learned the peace 
of understanding, the joy of self-control, the 
pleasure that comes from self-mastery. He 
must learn that on these shelves, which we 
have called books of spirit, he finds the lives 
and stories of men and women who have 
gained self-mastery and self-discipline 
through sacrifice and deprivation. 

If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 

I heard a voice, “Believe no more” 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the godless deep; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 

The freezing reason’s colder part, 


And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, “I have felt.!”’ 


In this way, if really and sincerely tried, 
the libraries of the schools will be a means 
whereby the chaos of the present world can 
be broken. The longing for speed can be 
checked by such a shelf of shelves. The li- 
brary can be truly a light that pierces the 
darkness of a foreboding world. The library 
will bring peace to a wearied people when 
we, who are the leaders in library procedure, 
set up a pattern for youth, who will continue 
the pattern into old age. 


A SUGGESTED PARTIAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Best Religious Stories by J. E. LANtTz and 
DorotnHy C. FISKE 

In Bible Days by GERTRUDE HARTMAN 

Heroes of Civilization by JOSEPH COTTLER 

Luke’s Quest by CAROLINE D. SNEDECKER 

Lone Journey (Roger Williams) by JEAN- 
ETTE EATON 

David Livingstone, Foe of Darkness by JEAN- 
ETTE EATON _ 

Young King David by MARION KING 

Ethan, the Shepherd by G. C. CEDAR 

His Messengers Went Forth by JULIE CHAN- 
LER 

They Also Serve by M. BisHoP 

The World's Great Religious Poetry by 
CAROLINE MILLS HILL. 
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Gift across the Sea 


A LIBRARY 


FOR OUR PEN 


PALS 


By Elvajean Hall * 


NLIKE so many senior class gifts, which 
provide a picture or statue to gather dust 
through the years, that of Newton High 
School's class of 1947 was a sum of money to 
aid schools abroad. Part of this sum has 
created a library for the College Moderne et 
Technique de Jeunes Filles and Lycée Clausel 
of Toulouse, Newton's affiliate under the 
American Friends’ correspondence scheme. 
The College Moderne et Technique de Jeunes 
Filles salvaged nothing from the war: its 
entire plant and equipment were burned by 
the evacuating German forces. Therefore, a 
steady stream of books as well as pen pal let- 
ters has been sent from Newton to France 
during the past two years. 

The librarian was appointed faculty adviser 
for the project. She has been assisted by 
members of the high school library club and 
by French, English, and social studies classes. 
A total of 104 new books and subscriptions 
to nine periodicals have been purchased from 
the class gift fund. A number of students in 
addition have sent personal book and maga- 
zine packets. As an indication of how interest 
has spread, a reporter from the school paper 
who came to interview, returned the next 
morning to say that she had gone home from 
the interview to mail to the “pen pal school” 
eighteen back issues of the American Girl, 
which she had been saving—the periodical, 
she had learned, was the French girls’ 
favorite! 


Choosing the Books 


Books for purchase were carefully selected 
on three scores: to portray accurately the 
American scene, to represent the American 
classics for children, and to be of appropriate 
reading difficulty. 

An early mistake was the sending of books 
which proved to be too difficult reading. The 
word college as used in the French school sys- 
tem is misleading to an American. In French 
educational circles college refers to a type of 
secondary school, one which is less classical in 
curriculum than a /ycée. A college accepts 
pupils from eleven to eighteen years of age 


* Librarian, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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and prepares them for the baccalaureate ex. 
amination with emphasis on a general course 
or on-secretarial or business training. Books 
which appear on most junior high school 
reading lists were too difficult for all except 
the most advanced students. Books on senior 
high school lists could not be read—they had 
to be translated—which took all the joy from 
their use. Even books by Boylston, Meese, 
and Deming, which are considered light read- 
ing in an American school, were too difficult 
except for the seventeen- and eighteen-year- 
olds. Daly's ever popular Seventeenth Sum 
mer brought the appeal from the French 
teacher-librarian, “Can you send us something 
easier which big girls will like? 

We then experimented with several titles 
from the Childhood of Famous Americans 
series, the Books of the Operas series, and 
the Little Golden Books, all of which were 
remarkably popular. The Little Golden 
Books in particular proved an excellent and 
unexpected way to stretch our dollars as they 


were the favorites of the eleven- to fourteen- 





The College is now housed in an old army 
barracks. 
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year group. In all, about twenty-five titles 
from this series were sent to France. Some 
titles such as Bambi, Peter and the Wolf, 
Hansel and Gretel, and Snow White were 
chosen to represent children’s classics. Others 
such as Happy Family, A Year in the City, 
The Taxi That Hurried, and Let's Go Shop- 
ping were selected for the insight they offered 
into American life—the genuine American 
way of life which is undreamed of by those 
who know us only through the antics of some 
of the Hollywood colony on the near-by 
Riviera and through our exported movies, all 
too many of which portray most Americans 
as wealthy and the night club as a normal 
habitat! 

Through our early trial and error method 
of book selection, we also discovered that 
some of the subjects which interest Americans 
have no particular appeal for French girls. 
This was true of animal stories, sport stories, 
and adventure stories in which a girl does not 
play the leading part. 

As few foreign schools have material on 
the development of the United States, Cava- 
nah’s Our Country's Story and Quinn’s Pic- 
ture Map Geography of the United States 
were included in the packets as well as several 
of the unusually attractive regional books. 
Lambert's Story of Alaska, McClintock's Story 
of New England and Story of the Mississippi, 
and McNeer’s Story of Florida and Story of 
the Great Plains proved favorites. , 

Books to show the pioneer spirit were also 
sent. It was a problem to find titles which 
would be interesting to girls of fifteen and 
sixteen or older who could read books of only 
a third- to sixth-grade reading level. Brink's 
Caddie Woodlawn, Brill’s Madeleine Takes 
Command, and Comfort’s Flatboats and 
Wagon Wheels and Prairie Schooners West 
were decided upon. 


Showing All Sides 


Gates’ Blue Willow and Means’ Shuttered 
Windows were deliberately included to show 
that life here has its problems, too. The ever 
popular Childhood of Famous Americans 
series was well represented. The entire series 
would have been included had funds per- 
mitted. 

Representatives of the American classics 
were Alcott’s Little Women and Mark 
Twain's Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. 
Thompson’s Silver Pennies was chosen for 
poetry; Betz’ Your Manners Are Showing 
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Madame Rives has charge of the Library. 


was selected for etiquette. The Fireside Book 
of Folksongs, the American Songbag, and 
three of the recent picture dictionaries and 
encyclopedias completed the collection. 

And now comes the question asked most 
frequently by both teachers and librarians. 
Which of all these books did the French high 
school girls like best? Tom Sawyer! And, 
according to Madame Louis Rives who has 
charge of the library, the other titles most 
frequently asked for by older girls were Little 
Women, American Songbag, Your Manners 
Are Showing, Our Country's Story, Story of 
New England, Blue Spring Farm, and the 
Rainbow Mother Goose! 

During the summer of 1949 the Newton 
High School librarian visited the College 
Moderne teacher-librarian in Toulouse. Fol- 
lowing a reception and tea held in the school 
quarters at which students recited poems 
from Silver Pennies, the director took the 
American guest on a tour of the building, 
pointing out how an old army barracks is 
being converted, room by room, into a school 
building. At one room still under construc- 
tion, she paused and picked up a piece of 
plaster from the floor. Handing it to the 
visitor she said, ‘Here is the room where the 
books will be kept. You shall write it here— 
over the door—MIS$ HALL’S LIBRARY!" 
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Comics—To Read or Not to Read’ 
By Margaret E. Brady + 


ONE upon a time there were neither 

comic strips nor comic books. Can you 
picture a world without them? How bare the 
newsstands, drugstore racks. and the counters 
in the five-and-ten stores! That ‘“‘comic-less”’ 
age is not in the dim, dim past—it is just 
about fifty years ago. 

One February morning in 1896, the readers 
of the New York World found something 
new in the feature section. It was about three- 
quarters of a page of colored panel titled 
“The Great Dog Show in M’Googan’s Ave- 
nue,”” and it was peopled with alley cats, stray 
hounds, and slum bums in high society 
clothes. Strutting in its center was a child in 
a bright yellow nightgown, whose slightly 
oriental face was sharp with precocious malice. 
This nasty- creature was named the ‘Yellow 
Kid,” and his guttersnipe antics were soon on 
every New Yorker's tongue. This was the 
first successful comic strip. 

During this period there was a war going 
on between two New York papers, the World 
and the Journal. The World's shrewd pub- 
lisher, Joseph Pulitzer, set Richard Outcault 
to drawing more of the Yellow Kid with the 
Kid’s speeches lettered on the back of his 
yellow nightgown. Over at the office of the 
Journal William Randolph Hearst, its pub- 
lisher, fumed at the new weapon introduced 
into his bitter circulation war with Pulitzer. 
In October Hearst announced his own “eight 
pages of iridescent polychromous effulgence 
that makes the rainbow look like a piece of 
lead pipe.” * Hearst had lured Outcault away 
from the World, so the Yellow Kid was a 
feature of the Sunday edition of the Journal. 
Then the World hired George Luks to draw 
a Yellow Kid series, and for a time both 
papers carried the feature. Charles A. Dana 
of the Sun, in an editorial in which he re- 
ferred to the papers as “yellow journals’ and 
to this type of journalism as ‘‘yellow journal- 
ism,’” noted this battle of the kids. 

At first the comics were steeped in an at- 
mosphere of toughness, of the harsh life, of 
bums and thugs. Once the publishers got the 
idea the comics might attract millions of child 


* Prepared as a term paper for bibliography class, School 
of Library Science, Temple University, Summer 1949. 


¢ Children's Librarian, Cooper Branch, Camden, New 
Jersey, Free Public Library. 


1 “'Stuff of Dreams,’’ Time 50:71-2, December 1, 1947, 
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readers, the strips were scrubbed up a bit 
Replacing the cruel Yellow Kid were sweet 
“Buster Brown and His Dog Tige,”’ which, 
incidently were created by Richard Outcault; 
dreamy “Little Nemo’’; those ‘Katzenjam- 
mer Kids’ (1897), who were mean little 
moppets, but in the escapades of rebellion 
against grown-up conventions they were on 
the side of the children. “Happy Hooligan,” 
“Mutt and Jeff” (1907), “Bringing Up 
Father’’ were some of the comic strips which 
followed in quick succession. 

In these new and later comic strips we see 
a Close relationship to caricature. This device 
is not new, both Aristotle and Aristophanes 
tell us of an artist named Pauson who made 
pictures and by that means poked fun at the 
people of his day, and as a result he was made 
to suffer for it. This caricature element ts 
evident in the comic strips of today: Mutt, 
mean and abusive to Jeff, the symbol of the 
little man who is kicked, downtrodden, and 
yet coming back for more; Barney Google in 
love with his horse Sparkplug; Maggie scram 
bling up the social ladder while Jiggs pathet 
ically tries to escape to the simple joys of 
corned beef and cabbage at Dinty Moore's 
place. The habits, foibles, and feelings of 
people are reflected in the strips. 

Coulton Waugh, artist-author of The Com 
ics says that one reason people read the comics 
is because ‘they are abstract bits of American 
experience and are endowed with a sort of 
idealized timelessness. Dick Tracy always 
catches the crooks he chases; the Nebbs al 
ways quarrel; Blondie and Dagwood always 
make up. In his harried, uncertain life the 
American newspaper reader is greatly sus 
tained by the certainties he finds in the comic 
strip, the movies—and nowhere else.” * 

In 1915 many of the comic strips were syn 
dicated, and there was a rapid growth until 
1944 when William Moulton Marston said, 
“Approximately 1,500,000,000 copies of 
four- or five-panel comic strips are circulated 
every week in the daily newspapers. Only 
two of the nation’s 2,300 sizable dailies—The 
New York Times and The Christian Science 
Monitor—are without comics.”’ 

2 Ibid. 


3 "Why 100,000,000 Americans Read Comics,’ The 
American Scholar 13:1-10, Winter 1943-44. 
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The First Comic Books 


The comic book was invented in 1932 by 
Harry I. Wildenberg, now a scholarly cigar 
merchant of Key West, Florida. At that time 
he was a forty-five-year-old sales manager for 
Eastern Color Printing Company in New 
York. Today he is genuinely sorry about it, 
and personally would like to see comic books 
abolished. 

Although it is rather late for that, he is 
happiest when he reads in a newspaper that 
some school children have held comic book 
bonfires. When Los Angeles passed an ordi- 
nance against comic books he was highly 
pleased. He has been denouncing the lurid 
little nightmare makers for years, and he has 
never permitted his young daughter, Joan, to 
read them. 

Wildenberg is well aware of the influence 
of the comic book on American culture, espe- 
cially on children. “If I had had an inkling 
of the harm they would do, I would never 
have gone through with the idea.” 4 

His sole purpose when he invented the 
comic book was to concoct an idea that would 
sell color printing for Eastern, which also 
printed the comic sections for a score of news- 
papers along the Atlantic seaboard. An ad- 
vertising man, he had aways been fascinated 
by the miles of funny sheets which rolled off 
the presses each week. He never read them, 
but he could see their commercial possibili- 
ties, so he suggested a tabloid of comics to 
one of his clients. Gulf Oil Company liked 
the idea, hired an artist, and created its own 
comics. Wildenberg had Eastern print them, 
probably the first tabloid comics published 
for distribution outside of a newspaper. Some 
weeks later it occurred to him to have a comic 
book. 

He obtained publishing rights to Bell Syn- 
dicate comics, had an artist make up a few 
dummies by hand, and sent them to his bigger 
advertisers. A telegram came from Procter 
and Gamble overnight in which they ordered 
a million thirty-two-page comic magazines in 
color. This was the first comic book ever 
printed or distributed. From this grew the 
immense comic book business of today. Mr. 
Wildenberg looks upon himself as a sort of 
Dr. Frankenstein, aghast at the forces he set 
in motion that day on which he designed the 
first comic book. He calls himself “the man 
who changed the reading habits of a gen- 
eration.” 


5 


**‘How the Comic Book Started,"’ The Commonweal 
50:148, May 20, 1949. 
5 Ibid. 
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Ancient Comics 


Pictures are the most ancient means of ex- 
pressing and conveying ideas. The Chinese, 
early Mexican, Egyptian, and other early civi- 
lizations which flourished long before the 
Christian era left records in picture writing 
of their deeds. Through these pictures we 
have been able to build up fairly accurate ac- 
counts of what their civilizations were like. 
Last summer the New York State Library ar- 
ranged an exhibit, “20,000 Years of Comics.” 
Through this display they traced the history 
of picture writing and the development of 
the comic strip and the comic book as we 
know them today. 

The mere fact that children are deserting 
books for the comics has aroused a great deal 
of attention, and the airwaves and the press 
are full of arguments on whether comic books 
are good or bad. The thing which seems to 
have given impetus to this great interest is an 
editorial in the Chicago Daily News on May 
8, 1940, when Sterling North tried to rouse 
parents and teachers to “band together to 
break the ‘comic’ magazine.” In this article 
entitled “‘A National Disgrace,” Mr. North 
made the statement that 10,000,000 copies of 
these comic magazines are sold monthly— 
“sex-horror serials,” depending for their ap- 
peal ‘upon mayhem, murder, torture, and ab- 
duction—often with a child as the victim,” is 
the way Mr. North describes them. Since the 
appearance of this blazing invective, which 
was widely quoted in schools and churches 
throughout the country, the sale of comic 
magazines has doubled. In 1944, it was es- 
timated that 20,000,000 copies were sold 
monthly. Since that stirring article innumer- 
able other publications have devoted many 
pages, and sometimes whole issues, to the 
consideration of the comics. Meanwhile, read- 
ers of the comics increase, and devotees be- 
come more vehement in their defense. 


Some Facts and Figures 


Here are some figures and facts selected at 
random from an article by Harvey Zor- 
baugh:°® 

There are 70,000,000 or more monthly readers of 
comic magazines; 150 comic magazines sell 20,- 
000,000 copies monthly. Children 6 to 11—95 per 
cent boys, 91 per cent girls—read the comics regu- 
larly. 

Adults 18 to 30—41 per cent men, 28 per cent 
women—read comics regularly, although only 16 
per cent of the college graduates read them. 

Captain Marvel Club has 573,119 members. 


® ‘The Comics—There They Stand,’ The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, December 1944. 
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When Raven Sherman, one of the characters in 
the comic “Terry and the Pirates,’ was buried, 
1,400 letters of sympathy poured in and 450 col- 
lege students faced east for a moment of silence. 

“Blondie,” asking for a name for her coming 
baby, received 400,000 letters. 

The President of the United States, senators, 
judges, famous authors, and business magnates are 
said to have written personally to comic strip cre- 
ators upon various occasions. 

In 2,500 classrooms, children are learning to 
read from “Superman” workbooks. 


The comic-strip promoters maintain that 
100,000,000 Americans can't be wrong in 
reading the comics, and they modestly label 
them ‘America’s most popular vitamin, the 
wish-fulfilling picture story,’ * says an emi- 
nent psychologist, William Moulton Mar- 
ston, who is also the creator of the comic 
“Wonder Woman.” 

The Institute of Student Opinion, a nation- 
al polling organization of high school news- 
papers sponsored by Scholastic magazines, de- 
cided that more facts are needed on the 
comics question. It, therefore, asked a series 
of questions of 84,531 senior high school 
students, and got some surprising answers. 
Briefly summarized, the results are as follows 
(numbers in parentheses are cases; other 
numbers are percentages ) : 


Question 1: Do you read comic books? 
Never Occasionally Frequently 


Soe 60.30 17.29 
Girls ......... 30.68 56.73 12.59 
Peer. 58.47 14.88 


Question 2: How many different comic books did 
you read during the past month? 


0 lor2 3405 60F more 
Boys ..... 45.54 31.90 14.25 8.31 
Gas .... STH 26.56 11.33 4.48 
Total .... 51.74 29.16 12.75 6.35 


(43,735) (24,651) (10,779) (5,366) 


Question 3: Do you believe that you are nou 
reading about the same number of comic books 
you were reading a year ago? More? Fewer? 


Same More Fewer 
| orn rrerr 6.21 67.76 
» eee : . 26.04 7.40 66.56 
a eee 8.65 65.30 


Question 4; If you have ever been a reader of comic 
books, in what grade in school were you when your 
interest in reading them was greatest? 

Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades 
3&4 566 768 9610 11 


Boys .. 10.23 40.40 39.03 8.30 2.04 
Girls .. 14.23 44.60 33.72 6.19 1.26 
Total .. 12.28 42.55 36.31 7.22 1.64 

(10,380) (35,969) (30,692) (6,103) (1,387) 


* Why 100,000,000 Americans Read the Comics,’’ The 
American Scholar 13:35-44, Winter 1943-44. 
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The answers to these questions from stu- 
dents, confirmed by a separate poll among 
junior high school students, make a consistent 
pattern. They show definitely: 

That boys read, on the whole, more comics than 
girls. 

That children read them most during the Sth to 
8th grades, when they are about 10-14 years old 

That as they grow older and more mature, their 
interest declines. 

That by the time they reach the junior or senior 
year more than half stop reading comics entirely, or 
read them only occasionally. 


As to the long range effects of comics (as 
distinguished from the newspaper comic 
strips) anyone is entitled to draw his own 
conclusions. But it is evident that to most 
young people comics are only temporary 
exciting and entertaining in childhood, but 
likely to be outgrown as older and more im 
portant interests arise. The following com- 
ment by students in personal interviews serve 
to underline the points: 

I don’t read the comics now because I haven't 
time, but they are good entertainment if they're not 
the Superman type. 

I read very few comics now since I don't care for 
them as I once did. All are hard on the eyes t 
some extent. 

I don’t read them because they're boring. Most 
of them are too farfetched and fantastic 

Comics are like the movies: there are good ones 
and some bad ones, but many are so unrealistic 

Funny comic books are all right, but the crime 
comics put too many bad ideas into children’s 
heads." 


George J. Hecht, president and publisher 
of Parents’ magazine, says: 

There are approximately 125 different comic 
magazines and they are featured on more than 
100,000 newsstands in the country. 

Whereas the average trade publisher is pleased 
if 1,000 bookshops sell his children’s books, and he 
is delighted if the total sales of a juvenile amount 
to 5,000 copies, approximately 15,000,000 comics 
are sold each month—180,000,000 a year 


Mr. Hecht is also the publisher of three 
“better’” comic magazines which he hopes 
“will serve as stepping stones to the reading 
of good books.” * 

Although we usually think of the reading 
of comic books as an activity for boys and 
girls, adults also indulge. On August 20, 
1949, reading comics proved extremely costly 
for Mary Sangening of the Bronx. She had 
withdrawn her life savings of $12,500 to buy 
a new house and a car. She put the money in 
a paper bag, and boarded a subway train. 
Then she became so absorbed in reading a 

8 ‘Who Reads the Comics?"’ 
1948. 


® Comics,’ Wilson Library Bulletin 16:309, December 
1941, 


Scholastic $2:3, May 17 
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comic book that when she looked up again 
the money was gone. 

“It is well known that the troops made 
widespread use of the comic books, and many 
Army officials considered them excellent 
morale builders. A child psychologist ob- 
served that children read comics ‘regardless 
of 1.Q. or cultural background.’ ” *° 

Many authorities are aligned on the ap- 
proval side and many on the disapproval side. 
Each group contends it is right, and eminent 
psychologists, psychiatrists, teachers, librar- 
ians, and others interested in the welfare of 
our children can be found on each side. Some 
of the reasons advanced are: 


CON 


As a teacher, I have always been against comic 
books, because they portray wild fantasy, use objec- 
tionable language and slang, contribute nothing 
permanent to the mental development of the reader, 
use up valuable time that might more profitably be 
spent on better literature, and because such “‘trash” 
vitiates the mental and moral taste buds for the 
great literature of all time.” 

In 1942 a study of “Legibility in Comic Books” 
was reported by Lukiesch and Moss in the Sight- 
Saving Review, citing wide differences among these 
Magazines in respect to size and readability of the 
lettering used. The report concluded that ‘‘most 
comic books represent a great step backward in the 
matter of safeguarding the eyesight of children.”’ It 
offered specific suggestions for improved readability 


of captions and balloons.” 

They develop lazy readers. Children have re- 
ported that for book reports in school they use the 
comic book version so they do not have to read the 
book itself. 

Boys and girls become so engrossed in comic 
books that they stay indoors too much. They do not 
play enough. 

The increase of violence in juvenile delinquency 
has gone hand in hand with the increase in the dis- 
tribution of comic books. 


Comic books have been called the ‘marijuana of 
the nursery.” The question can be put this way: 
Are comic books the marijuana of the nursery, or 
the penicillin of a happy childhood? It is a conflict 
between super-ego and sub-machine gun.” 

Crime does not pay, but crime comics do. They 
pay very well. 


PRO 


Reading of comic books teaches concentration. 

Just as people after seeing a movie want to read 
the book, so boys and girls after reading comic 
books (like I//ustrated Comics) want to read the 
book. 


1° “Place of the Comics,'’ New York Times Magazine, 
January 7, 1945, 

"'“"How Good Are the Comic Books?’’ David T. Arm- 
strong, The Elementary English Review, December 1944. 
_™ "Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children,’’ Josette 
Frank, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 148, 1949. 

peo 


13 Wertham, Fredric, “The Comics . . . Very Funny! 
Saturday Review of Literature 22:27, May 29, 1948. 
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Comics provide “busy work,” a big help to 
mothers, especially when they are preparing dinner. 

They stimulate reading. Boys and girls read the 
words as well as the pictures. 

Comics are a part of the folk literature of our 
day. Their ethical significance is almost immeasur- 
able. 

They teach sharing. Frequently involved systems 
of barter and bargaining are set up by the children. 

Comics provide that “escape from reality’’ which, 
in one form or another, all of us need at times. 

They teach kindness to animals—Disney charac- 
ters, Orphan Annie and Sandy, etc. 

The comics deserve the serious consideration of 
statesmen and educators, politicians and publicists, 
psychologists and sociologists, for they reflect what 
millions are thinking about, what they want, what 
they fear, and how they feel about matters of social 
significance." 


What Is Being Done 


On July 14, 1948 an important news- 
paper announced that Detroit, Michigan, had 
banned thirty-six comics from its newsstands 
because of their emphasis upon horror and 
murder, and brutal, criminal, and abnormal 
behavior. 

The comics have spread beyond the borders 
of the United States of America until they 
are involved in international affairs. 


One of the staple products of American culture 
that reaches more millions in the United States than 
any other cultural product or medium has been 
under criticism abroad for some time; it has now 
become a political issue abroad. On January 27 the 
National Assembly of France approved a govern- 
ment bill prohibiting the publication in children’s 
periodicals of stories or drawings that present crime 
in a favorable light and permitting a representative 
commission to ban offending periodicals and the 
importation of foreign publications for children 
that it considers offensive or demoralizing. The bill 
was definitely aimed at American comics, which are 
beginning to dominate in this field. American 
comics are described as of doubtful taste morally, 
aesthetically, and intellectually. In England 
they are still attacked by individuals. The director 
of public prosecutions at a conference of magis- 
trates, held on the day following the discussion of 
the bill in France, expressed his anxiety about the 
increase of sadistic literature directed to the young 
and particularly, about ‘“‘some of the stuff 
coming from America and Canada.” * 


Attempts have been made to pass legisla- 
tion te regulate comic books. A bill barring 
their publication, distribution, or sale in New 
York state, unless a permit is applied for, was 
passed by the state Senate on February 23, 
1949 by a 49-6 vote. It set up a comic book 
division in the State Education Department, 


"Comics as_a Social Force,’’ Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
The Journal of Educationai Sociology, December 1944, 

15 “‘Threat to International Cultural Relations,’’ School 
and Society 69:220, March 26, 1949, 
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with a director appointed by the Board of 
Regents, to pass on all applications. The bill 
was vetoed by Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
On constitutional grounds. Meanwhile, the 
legislature of the state has set up a joint com- 
mittee, with a $15,000 appropriation, to 
study the comics situation. 

In Massachusetts three bills involving cen- 
sorship commissions have been introduced 
into the state legislature. For the present, 
they have been killed by being designated 
“next annual session.” 

Coral Gables, Florida, has a new ordinance 
enacted by the city commission, providing 
$500 fine and/or sixty days in jail for any 
person who prints or sells comic books which 
principally contain crime stories and pictures. 

In March 1949, the Catechetical Guild, 
meseng of Roman Catholic teaching aids, 

gan to issue a monthly list of “‘acceptable 
comics,” for distribution to Catholic schools, 
study clubs, periodicals, and organizations. 
The March list named about 110 comics out 
of some 400 examined. 

A Mayor’s Committee with Librarian Clar- 
ence Sherman as chairman has been set up in 
Providence, Rhode Island. The group has 
issued requests to publishers of comic books 
to raise their standards and to distributors and 
retailers to scrutinize the titles they are han- 
dling. The committee “appeals to schools, li- 
braries, social, civic, and religious bodies, and 
above all to parents, to encourage wholesome 
reading and to discourage the purchase of 
publications that offend common and moral 
decency.” * Censorship should be avoided, 
and the committee feels it may prove unneces- 
sary, but finds there is a great danger to the 
moral and educational development of the 
boys and girls, especially the teen agers, as 
they become exposed to the many comics in 
their present state. 

Druggists in South Bend, Indiana, became 
so disgusted by the sex, violence, and crime 
that was in the comic books they sold in their 
stores that in July 1948 they refused to sell 
the magazines. 

Educators, clergymen, librarians, and 
spokesmen for parents’ organizations have 
made sweeping criticisms of comics which 
overplay sex or glorify crime and criminals. 
Under this pressure the Association of Comics 
Magazines Publishers on July 1, 1948, an- 
nounced a code of minimum editorial stand- 
ards which have been accepted by fourteen 


%#*'State Laws to Censor Comics,"’ 


Publishers’ Weekly 
155:1243-44, March 12, 1949. 
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publishing houses. Each publication which 
meets these standards will carry a seal of 
approval. Briefly, these rules provide that: 

Sexy, wanton comics should not be published 
No drawing should show a female indecently or 
unduly exposed, and in no event more nude than 
in a bathing suit commonly worn in the United 
States of America. 

Crime should not be presented in such a way as 
to throw sympathy against law and justice, or to 
inspire others with the desire for imitation. No 
comics should show the details and methods of a 
crime committed by a youth. Policemen, judges, 
government officials, and respected institutions 
should not be portrayed as stupid or ineffective, or 
represented in such a way as to weaken respect for 
established authority. 

No scenes of sadistic torture should be shown 

Vulgar and obscene language should never be 
used. 

Slang should be kept to a minimum and used 
only when essential to the story. 

Divorce should not be treated humorously, or 
represented as glamorous or alluring. 


Ridicule of, or attack on, any religious or racial 
group is never permissible.” 

If the new code meant the sensational 
comics which monopolize the display racks of 
the magazine dealers are about to be replaced 
with something better, the nation could burst 
out in three rousing cheers. It is a thing 
which will take time to develop and we can- 
not expect overnight miracles. Meanwhile, 
the publications not meeting these standards 
merely lack the seal of approval; their publi 
cation continues as usual. 


Summary 


Most authorities will concede that the 
comic medium has its place in our educa- 
tional field. Many large manufacturing com- 
panies and industries use the picture method 
for getting across a message to the public. To 
make atomic energy easier to labial a 
comic strip (‘‘Dagwood Splits the Atom’’ in 
Popular Science, September 1949) was pre- 
pared for an exhibit celebrating New York 
City’s Golden Anniversary. The artist Joe 
Musial was aided by Dr. John R. Dunning, 
Columbia University science director; Dr. 
Louis Heil of Cooper Union; Dr. Maxwell 
L. Eidinoff, author of Atomics for the Mil- 
lions; a representative of Puck; and a group 
of science journalists. To one who does not 
have a scientific mind, this medium clarified 
the subject, made it more comprehensible. 
General Electric, the Ford Motor Company, 
community chests, safety organizations, and 
others use this method for their advertising. 


11 **Purified Comics,"’ Newsweek 32:56, July 12, 1948. 
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If it has an appeal for an adult then wouldn't 
the appeal be much stronger for a child, espe- 
cially if he has difficulty in reading? Pictures 
are much easier to read than the printed 
word. But we must be certain that story 
books are made as accessible to boys and girls 
as are comic books. A child trying to func- 
tion in a world of adults is always in a posi- 
tion of inferiority. By identifying himself 
with the heroes about whom he reads, be they 
in comics or in story books, the child begins 
to feel adequate and secure, even triumphant. 

It is our job, therefore, to see that the child 
has books he can read with ease. If he is read- 
ing good books, we need not worry if he 
enjoys comic books, too. 

Excessive comic books reading may be a 
symptom of disturbance. A yearning for any- 
thing in excess is a symptom of some disturb- 
ance, be it in adults or in children. The child 
excessively absorbed in thrillers, whether in 
comics, radio, or movies, should be helped to 
find more creative interests. The problem 
then is not so much to limit his reading as to 
help him cope with his difficulties. 

One group of children read comics to the 
exclusion of all literature. To meet this situ- 
ation the teacher proposed they study all the 
comics to determine, which, if any, seemed 
best. The children joyfully agreed, and the 
classroom was flooded. They set up simple 
criteria and the children began judging con- 
tent, conversation, event, and _ illustration. 
Not long after that one child looked up from 
his comic books and said, ‘Why this is all the 





same stuff over and over again.” Others in 
the group echoed with, “You're right.” As 
the interest in comics waned and finally 
evaporated, the copies vanished from the 
classrooms and the homes. Once more the 
children turned to the library, not because an 
adult had told them of the meagerness of 
their limited reading diet, but because an 
adult had led them to discover it for them- 
selves. 

Mark, aged nine, had his nose stuck in a 
comic book all summer. One evening after 
dinner his father said, ‘I think you kids are 
big enough now to have your own library 
cards’’—making it sound like the privilege it 
really is. He took the children to the public 
library, let them take out cards, and all of 
them browsed around, picking out books they 
thought they would like. Now one night 
each week the whole family goes to the li- 
brary together to get enough reading material 
to last a week. Because it is a family affair 
the children enjoy the night as they do movie 
night—and they look forward to it. The 
father didn’t say, “You can’t read comic 
books.”” He offered his children something 
better; and what is so important, he helped 
them to get it. 

Through the cooperative effort of school, 
home, and library, boys and girls can be in- 
troduced to a variety of satisfying reading 
experiences from factual, imaginative, and 
exciting sources. This will be the first impor- 
tant step on the road to better reading and 
improved tastes. 


BOOKS OF FUN AND ADVENTURE AS 
SUBSTITUTES FOR THE COMICS 


Selected by F. Marie Foster 


The Youngest 


Clean Peter 
Little Tim and the Brave 


ADELBORG, OTILLA 
ARDIZZONE, EDWARD 
Sea Captain 


BANNERMAN, HELEN The Story of Little Black 


Sambo 

—— Dorotuy Pinocchio (A Walt Disney 
ook) 

BisHop, C.H. The Five Chinese Brothers 


BROOKE, L. L. Johnny Crow’s Garden 

BRUMBAUGH, FLORENCE Donald Duck & His 
Nephews (A Walt Disney book) 

BRUNHOFF, JEAN DE The Story of Babar 

BRYANT, C. S.  Epaminondas and His Auntie 

BurRTON, V.L. Calico, the Wonder Horse 

CHARLES, A. A. Roundabout Turn 

Cox, PALMER The Brownies 

CREDLE, Ertis 9 The Goat That Went to School 

DAUGHERTY, JAMES Andy and the Lion 

Du Bois, W. J. Elizabeth, the Cow Ghost 

FLACK, MARJORIE Angus and the Cats 

——. Angus and the Ducks 
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GaG, WANDA Gone Is Gone 

Millions of Cats 

—. Nothing at All 

GRAMATKY, HarpiE_ Little Toot 

HOFFMAN, HEINRICH  S/ovenly Peter 

KUNHARDT, DorotHy  Junket Is Nice 

LEAF, MuNRO Simpson and Sampson 

——. The Story of Ferdinand 

LE GRAND, pseud. Saturday for Samuel 

McCLoskey, RoBerT Lentil 

——. Make Way for Ducklings 

McKay, HERBERT Noah and Tabbitt 

Mine, A. A. When We Were Very Young 

MEIKIRK, M. E. Oscar, the Trained Seal 

NEWBERRY, CLARE Abril’s Kitters 

Newett, H. H. The Little Old Woman Who 
Used Her Head 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM Clever Bill 

O'BRIEN, JACK The King and the Princess 

Potter, BEATRIX The Story of Peter Rabbit 

Rapitov, N. E. The Cautious Carp 

Rew, L. M. Bobo Dee 
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Buttons 
And to Think That I Saw It 


RoBINSON, T. P. 

Seuss, Dr., pseud. 
on Mulberry Street 

STUTTERS, PERCIVAL 
Python 


How Percival Caught the 
A‘ Little Older 


ASPINWALL, MARGUERITE Short Stories for Short 
People 

ATWATER, R. T. Mr. Popper's Penguins 

Brooks, W. T. To and Again 

CARROLL, Lewis, pseud. Alice's 
Wonderland 

CHAPMAN, MARISTAN, pseud. 
of Glen Hazard 

CoLtopi, pseud. The Adventures of Pinocchio 

Du Bois, W. P. The Great Gepp) 

——. Three Policemen 

EMERSON, CAROLINE Schooldays in Disneyville 
(A Walt Disney book) 

Estes, ELEANOR The Moffats 

FENNER, P. R. There Was a Horse 

Gates, Doris = Sarah's Idea 

Hunrt, M. L. Benjie’s Hat 

KIPLING, RUDYARD The Just So Stories 

LEAR, EpwarD’ Nonsense Books 

LoFTING, HuGH The Story of Doctor Dolittle 

MILNE, A. A. Winnie the Pooh 

PALMER, RoBIN Mickey Never Fails (A Walt 
Disney book) 

Seuss, Dr., pseud. The 500 Hats of Barthol- 
omew Cubbins 

STONG, Pott Honk, the Moose 

Tousey, SANFORD Indians and Cowboys 


Adventures in 


The My stery Dogs 


Betwixt and Between 


ALprRICcH, T. B. The Story of a Bad Boy 

BowMAN, J.C. = Pecos Bill: The Greatest Couw- 
boy of Them All 

ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH The Saturdays 

saa ra KENNETH The Wind in the Wil- 
ows 

KASTNER, EMit = Emil and the Detectives 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES Westward Ho! 

KNIGHT, E. M. Lassie, Come-Home 

Moses, H. S. Here Comes the Circus 

Pease, Howarp-~ = Harricane Weather 

Wind in the Rigging 

RAspE, R. E. Tales ... of the Baron Munch- 
ausen 

SEREDY, KATE The Good Mastes 

SMITH, E. S. Mystery Tales for Boys and Girls 

STEVENSON, R. L. Treasure Island 

TRAVERS, PAMELA Mary Poppins 

Mary Poppins Comes Back 

——. Mary Poppins Opens the Door 

TWAIN, MARK, pseud. The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn 

——. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

ZOLLINGER, GULIELMA The Widow O'’Calla- 
ghan's Boys 








The Oldest 


BEEBE, C. W. Exploring with Beebe 

BENET, ROSEMARY and BENET, S. V. 
of Americans 

CERVANTES, SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE Don Quixote 

CraiG, 1.D. Danger Is My Business 

Day, CLARENCE Life with Father 

—.. Life with Mother 

SAINT ExupERy, ANTOINE DE 

FINGER, C. J. 

Hewes, A. D. 

KASTNER, EMIL 


The Book 


Night Flight 

Give a Man a Horse 

Spice and the Devil’s Cave 
The Missing Miniature 
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LEACOCK, S. B. Funny Pieces 
—. Laugh with Leacock 
LINCOLN, J. C. Ownley Inn 
MEADER, S. W. Who Rides in the Dark? 
MorFeTT, C. L. Careers of Danger and Daring 
ROURKE, CONSTANCE Davy Crockett 
RuBicaM, H. C. Two-Spot: Wolf-Dog of the 
Circle 
SABATINI, RAFAEL Captain Blood 
SANDBURG, CARL Abe Lincoln Grows Up 
STOCKTON, F. R. The Casting Away of M) 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
TARKINGTON, BOOTH Penrod 
—., Penrod and Sam 
TRAVERS, PAMELA’ I Go by Land, 1 Go by Sea 
TunIs, J. R. All-American 
——., The Duke Decides 
nonnemnain, The Iron Duke 
——, The Kid Comes Back 
The Kid from Tompkinsville 
—, World Se ries 
VERNE, JULES The Mysterious Island 


———, Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea 
Westcott, E. N David Harum 
os 8 


“Staff Notes’ of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public 
Library — 

We Can All Understand Thi 
‘Tis i night before payday 
And all through my jeans, 

I've hunted in vain for the 
Ways and the means: 

Not a quarter is stirring, 
Not even a bit. 

The greenbacks have left me 
The pennies have quit. 
Forward, turn forward, 

O time in thy flight, 

And make it tomorrow 

Just for tonight. 


KS FOR Teng Mam; 


4 
al — wWUT* A eance 


— 





Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


Inspired by an exhibit of diagrams of the samba 
the lindy, and the side-close step, high school 
patrons of the young people's room of the Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, Public Library try the dances out 
to the radio installed last year. The reader's adviser 
for young people says there is never a dance book 
on the shelves. She also claims that interest in the 
display of dance diagrams is not confined to teen 
agers. ‘““We even caught staff members trying them 
out,”” she added. 
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The Place of the Training School Library 


in Teacher Training’ 
By Jane Gray Smith * 


LAMENT frequently heard among 
school librarians, both new and experi- 

enced, is the cry, “but the teachers in the 
school don’t use our library!” The library 
itself may be a place of great beauty, the book 
collection up to date and adequate, the librar- 
ian waiting open minded and eager to serve, 
but unless the faculty in the school uses the 
library as a service agency and as an indis- 
pensable part of the instructional program, 
the final punch is missing. 

This failure to use library resources may 
be attributed to several factors: 

Lack of realization of what can be done by a 
teacher who knows how to use library materials. 

Lack of instruction that will equip him with the 
proper knowledge and skills. 

Lack of demonstration in his teacher training 
preparation of the indispensability of good library 
service. 


The problem is an important one, for the 
use teachers make of library materials and, 
consequently, the use students make of them 
under their guidance, may be the largest fac- 
tor in shaping the future growth of school 
library service. This is a direct challenge co 
the training school library! For here is the 
agency that can instruct and inform and 
demonstrate during the formative years of the 
teacher training preparation. 

The training school library—and that term 
I mean to be synonymous with laboratory, 
demonstration, or practice school—has three 
primary functions or obligations: 

To provide the best service possible in the ele- 
mentary or secondary school of which it is a part. 

To participate in the teacher preparation program 


of the college or university with which it is affili- 
ated. 


To act in an advisory capacity for in-service teach- 
ers and other groups in the surrounding areas. 


Basically the training school library is de- 
signed to serve children and young people. 
Unless it meets the needs of the boys and 
girls themselves adequately, any additional 
services contributive and appropriate to the 
particular function of the school will be 

* Talk given before the Teacher-Training 
A.C.R.L., at the A.L.A. Regional Conference, 
City, New Jersey, October 3, 1949. 


+ Training School Librarian, State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania, 
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weakened. It must rate well above the aver- 
age as a school library. Moreover, I firmly 
believe that the glint of satisfaction in a 
second gradet’s eyes as he leaves the library 
with a picture and a story about the praying 
mantis which he is clutching in a jar in his 
hand, the broad smile on the face of the 
seventh-grade boy who has located the design 
for a new plastic knife to make in the school 
shop, and the thrill in the voice of the tenth- 
grade girl who remarks, “That was such a 
good book! Will you help me find another 
just like it?” will do more to kindle the spark 
of enthusiasm among prospective teachers 
than any amount of contact with books alone 
will do. 


Location and Contents 
of the Library 


The library should be located within the 
training school, in quarters large enough to 
accommodate the student body and also ob- 
servers for all types of library activities. 

Whether it is a branch of the college or 
university library with which it is affiliated 
or under the control of a local school board, 
its collection of materials should be a model 
in every way. It should serve as an exami- 
nation center for new materials as they are 
published, so provision should be made for 
purchasing them when they are needed rather 
than annually or semiannually. Great care 
and discrimination should be used in the 
selection and addition of books and audio- 
visual materials. 

Many training school collections are heavily 
weighted with textbooks, curricular work- 
books, units of instruction, publishers’ gifts, 
and specialized professional materials—mak- 
ing them more nearly an offal or deposit sta- 
tion for free materials than the dynamic 
forceful materials center for children that 
they should be. 

The question arises of duplication of mate- 
rial in the college and training school library. 
Despite the expense involved, there are times 
when such duplication seems justified. A pic- 
ture collection in the college may serve stu- 
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dent teachers adequately, but not the pupils 
in the training school who need the experi- 
ence of using their own file for class pur- 
poses. One film library will serve the entire 
campus, but the training school will want its 
own record collection and record playing ma- 
chine for use in the library and in the class- 
rooms. The question is whether the material 
is needed solely by the student teacher or by 
the boys and girls as well. 

The librarian, in addition to being trained 
in her profession, needs to have a strong 
background of teaching techniques, educa- 
tional methods, and curricular developments, 
so she can not only bring together children 
and books, but promote the growth of the 
library until its roots reach out to every phase 
of school life. 


Teacher Pre paration 


It is the second function of the training 
school library that makes it unique and dif- 
ferent from other school libraries—the part 
that it plays in the teacher preparation pro- 
gram. 

This is accomplished in a variety of ways: 

By furnishing materials on the child’s level that 
can be used in methods and contents courses in the 
college classrooms. 

By instructing college students in the use of books 
and libraries in general and more specifically in the 
training school library. 

By providing the same specialized types of library 
service for future teachers that are given to super- 
visors and regular members of the teaching staff. 

By strengthening appreciations through individ- 
ual contacts. 

By assembling exhibits and bibliographies related 
to the subject matter being taught. 

By helping future teachers gain a background of 
reading guidance for children and adolescents. 

By developing standards of literary criticism. 

By acquainting teachers with the methods of 
keeping informed throughout their professional 
career and creating in them the desire to be in- 
formed. 

By meeting with faculty members to discuss poli 
cies concerning the preparation of teachers. 


Training school libraries need to broadcast 
more widely the assistance they can give to 
those taking college courses ere their student 
teaching days. The hesitant freshman or 
sophomore who dubiously asks, “Are we per- 
mitted to borrow books from this library?” 
bears witness to the fact that although orien- 
tation classes are given to acquaint him with 
the college library, only rarely is he informed 
about the training school library. 

Actually students in both content and 
methods courses find helpful material here— 
courses such as children’s and young people’s 
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literature, teaching of reading and social stud 
ies, physical science, geography, safety educa 
tion, and health. Here they will find tools for 
present understanding and future use. 

An interest in railroad books among some 
junior high school boys led to a rather exten 
sive display of model trains. Three complete 
sets were operated by the boys who installed 
them. The entire college class in the teaching 
of social studies visited the exhibit and many 
other groups were sent individually. Geog 
raphy students found they could locate much 
material about the way of living of various 
groups of people in books for younger 
people. A veteran who had been away from 
school for ten years asked for an elementary 
book about music so he could refresh his 
mind before beginning a college course. 

Classes in curriculum materials frequently 
meet in the training school library for the ex 
amination of books and audio-visual mate 
rials. Such courses include information for 
the future teacher about: 

Standard booklists such as 

Standard Catalog for High School Librarie 

Children’s Catalog 

Basic Book Collection for High Sc/ 

National Council of Teachers of English read 
ing lists 

Audio-Visual Handbook 

Books to aid in locating materials such as 

Rue Indexes 

Poetry, short story, play, and fairy tale index« 

Remedial reading lists such as Carpenter 
“Gateways to American History 

Materials needed by the teachers for lesson prepa 
ration 

Books and non-book materials for students in 
subject fields and for leisure time 

Methods of motivating students to use books and 
other materials. 


In many instances these materials courses 
are taught by the training school librarian 
Surely she is well equipped to teach them 
and also the children’s literature courses—for 
she knows not only the books but children’s 
reactions to them. The question of time is the 
determining element. Whether she teaches 
an entire course or not, the librarian should 
at least be available to go into classrooms to 
present material as the need arises. This 
necessitates a flexible schedule and an ade- 
quate staff. 

For the student teacher the training school 
librarian becomes a consultant, a reference 
guide. a time saver, a diagnostician, and a 
friend. She compiles booklists for the prac- 
tice teachers, sends books to the classroom for 
them to use, notifies them of the publication 
of new books, instructs them in the use of 
bibliographic tools, arranges exhibits related 
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to the units being taught, welcomes their 
presence during story hours and book review 
programs, invites them to bring their classes 
to the library, and then helps them when they 
do. She demonstrates lessons in the library 
where teacher, librarian, and pupils work to- 
gether, classes where pupils learn to use ref- 
erence tools and methods of reading guid- 
ance. 

Recently a student teacher with a low 
group of students came to the library to find 
an easy story about Columbus to read to her 
class. She was beaming when she left with 
enough stories to enable each one of her 
group to read his own. A young man was 
fumbling among the poetry books trying to 
find suitable poems to read to his fourth- 
grade class. The librarian suggested several 
and was delighted to find the books on her 
desk two days later with the penciled note, 
“Wonderfully successful.’’ The next week he 
was back for more. 

In some libraries students are assigned to 
do practice work as part of their teaching 
preparation. This may be a valuable experi- 
ence so long as the activities in which they 
engage are limited to work with materials and 
readers. When they become clerical, techni- 
cal, or of a professional nature, the procedure 
becomes questionable. Certainly untrained 
student help should never be used to supplant 
an inadequate professional library staff. 

The librarian alone cannot complete a 
satisfactory library experience during student 
teaching days. She must be complemented by 
a faculty of alert and energetic and material- 
minded supervisors. I suspect this is where 
the circle connects. Good library service helps 
to make good teachers and good teaching 
makes good library service necessary. 


The Service Area 

The third obligation of the training school 
library is to its service area. A kindergarten 
teacher requests advice on how to spend 
twenty-five dollars which the mothers’ club 
has given her for books; instead of having a 
faculty meeting an entire school faculty comes 
to browse among the collection to get ideas 
for their own classroom collections: a cleft 
palate clinic asks the librarian to prepare and 
purchase a list of books and magazines for 
their waiting room to replace the comic books 
already there; a school principal requests a 
list of books to recommend to his patrons for 
Christmas buying; a parent calls to ask about 
purchasing an encyclopedia or subscription 
set; a local bookstore asks for copies of all 
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booklists made by the librarian as suggestions 
to parents, and offers to stock them immedi- 
ately. All these services stem from the knowl- 
edge that the training school has the most 
complete and modern collection of books for 
young people in the area. 

The librarian should be available for speak- 
ing engagements to P.T.A. groups, teachers’ 
groups, book clubs, women’s clubs, campus 
groups, and other service organizations, both 
to review books and to discuss children’s 
reading interests and habits. 


The librarian must also be ready to answer 
queries about library routines—organizing a 
collection of books and preparing them for 
circulation, advice to a teacher without train- 
ing about how to start a catalog or how to 
order new books, what binding to buy, what 
method of book repair work is most effective, 
che. 

Leadership in initiating meetings, insti- 
tutes, conferences, and workshops must be 
assumed. It may be a demonstration of story- 
telling or reading guidance to a group of 
in-service teachers, it may be only an open 
house in her library with good displays and 
bibliographies applicable to new curriculum 
developments in her area. 


For a busy librarian these additional serv- 
ices to off-campus groups may seem an im- 
position or a tremendous extra burden, yet, 
in my opinion, they are an essential part of 
the work of a training school librarian. She 
is indeed a missionary whose faith in her job 
is deep rooted, whose zeal is contagious, 
whose energy is indefatigable, but if the work 
sounds twice as heavy, remember it is twice 
as satisfying. 


Cooperation 


The million-dollar Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
building plans of which have been approved, will 
be erected on Chicago’s South Side. A creation of 
thirteen Midwestern universities to house little- 
used research materials for the member libraries, 
the Center will serve the further purpose of enrich- 
ing over-all research resources in the Middle West 
by using the deposited materials as a nucleus on 
which to build and by adding research items not 
now available to member institutions. 

A capacity of two million volumes will be 
achieved by the use of a new kind of hinged com- 
pact storage stacks which promises to increase book 
capacity of a given floor area by 43 per cent over 
conventional multi-tiered stacks. 

The member institutions are: the Universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Cincin- 
nati, and Notre Dame; the State University of 
Iowa; the Illinois Institute of Technology; Michi- 
gan State College; and Northwestern, Indiana, and 
Purdue Universities. 
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Children’s 


HE enthusiasm of our 1948 Book Fair 

continues ; and now that folks are search- 
ing for ideas for observing the Spring Festival 
of Children’s Books, we'd like to share our 
experiences. 

In planning the fair, the first step, after 
our school principal approved it, was the or- 
ganization of a Book Week committee in Sep- 
tember. Critic teachers representing each age 
group of children, the art instructor, the man- 
ager of the college Co-op Bookstore, the in- 
structor of children’s literature, and the librar- 
ian of the school of practice, who acted as 
coordinator of all activities, made up the 
committee. 

We considered first the interests of our 
408 pupils from kindergarten through the 
eight grades, all of whom use our children’s 
library. Service to them is our first concern; 
and in addition to their scheduled weekly li- 
brary periods of thirty to forty-five minutes, 
they come to the library individually when 
convenient. When they arrive for their library 
hour, besides selecting books to take home, 
they usually enjoy some library activity, a story 
hour, book introductions, instruction in the 
use of reference tools, filmstrips, or children’s 
recordings. 


Our Aims 


We considered the functions of our library, 
which may be stated briefly as: 


Service to each child in the School of Practice 
by providing help in choosing books for his needs 
and the needs of the group—recreational and in- 
formational. 

Service to college students by providing oppor- 
tunities for observation, demonstration, participa- 
tion, and experimentation in library procedures as 
well as contributing to theory courses. 

Service to the School of Practice faculty, who are 
vitally interested in the children’s reading and in 
curriculum development. 

Service to faculty and educators in the field who 
come for consultation about library procedures. 


We realized that a book fair would entail 
endless hours of work and talked over the 
purpose of the fair. It must give us educa- 
tional returns, and must pay for itself. Our 
purposes were these: 

To aid in developing each child's taste in book 
selection. 


* Librarian of the School of Practice, New York State 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 
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Book Fair 


By Helen E. Rimkus * 


To acquaint parents with their children’s schoo 
library and its activities 

To give children and parents an opportunity 
browse together among books with their teaches 
and librarian available as consultants 

To give the child a chance to suggest titles f 
his school library after examining suitable book 

To provide an opportunity for each child to su 
gest books and records for his home library 

To provide children’s recordings for parent an 
child to hear together 

To give the child an opportunity to show hi 
parents and others types of school library activity 
which he engages. 

To provide library consultatory servi 
dren, parents, faculty, students, guests 


To provide observation of children for colle 
students of child development and to allow th 
to work with the children on literary activitic 

To offer the newest books at a discount t 
trons 


To invite members of the P.T.A. to brow 
among the latest children’s books and 1 
to order titles for Christmas presents, wit 
ian and teachers there for consultation 

To give teachers in service and local 


an Opportunity to consult with the librarian wh 
browsing among the books and records display 

To provide an opportunity for members of 
children’s literature class to assist with the book 


fair, study the trends in children’s books and 1 
ords, and discuss the benefits of a book fair 


We started the task of ordering books from 
all children’s book publishers immediately; 
This initial step was important, so we spent 
hours examining available new books, read 
ing reviews of those published recently, and 
checking lists. We were fortunate to have the 
cooperation of the college Co-op Bookstore 
manager, for she could get the books we 
wanted for individual children from the pub 
lishers and fill the orders for our guests later 

The usual library schedule was run for the 
week and parents were invited to visit their 
children’s library periods and enjoy the ex 
hibit with their children. Each grade that 
wished planned a library activity for its par 
ents. Pupil participation was emphasized and 
our college students were offered experience 
in this undertaking. We wanted the children 
to integrate library, literature, English, art, 
music, speech—all phases of the curriculum 
planned for their development. 

Talks with individual teachers about the 
committee's plan, and with groups of chil 
dren, showed they were enthusiastic. We be 
gan to rehearse all activities in October. The 
art instructor assisted children in designing 
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posters, and student teachers helped with 
captions for book displays. The manager of 
the bookstore sent books and posters to the 
library and placed orders for children’s rec- 
ords. 


Pre paratio ns 


Invitations were written by the children 
and sent to their parents and each member of 
the college faculty, Buffalo Public Library 
staff. to our student teachers in schools in 
Buffalo, to graduate students taking courses 
at the college, and to others in near-by sub- 
urbs. Some of the invitations were novel, the 
children having created original designs for 
their parents. A descriptive letter and a pro- 
gram of library activities were sent to parents 
and others by the children’s librarian. 

A colorful book exhibit was arranged by 
the students of the children’s literature class. 
We exhibited the Francenie toy story-book 
characters and other children’s toys. All books 
were for children except for one table devoted 
to parents’ books on child study. We put the 
classics in their new dress on one long table 
and picture books on another. The Caldecott 
and Newbery Award winners received indi- 
vidual attention. Inexpensive books, such as 
the Golden Books, were pointed out. An 
assortment of recreational and informational 
books was displayed on all other tables, with 
signs indicating books for preschool, kinder- 
garten, young readers, middle-sized, and old- 
er boys and girls. 

The librarian prepared a Christmas book- 
list, and one of the music instructors had his 
class prepare a list of children’s recordings 
for the parents. We grouped the books in 
lists similar to the groupings on the tables. 
The lists had colorful covers which were 
designed in the school’s art department, and 
were distributed for a small fee to cover 
cost. 

Bulletin boards advertised children’s hob- 
bies, and some hobbies were exhibited. 

Book Week brought two thousand visitors 
to the library. Among them were our college 
president, principals and supervisors of 
schools, reading specialists, librarians, chil- 
dren, parents, and students. Every activity 
was well attended and some were repeated by 
request. Santa brought the books the children 
chose for their home libraries—over a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth. 

_ Kindergarteners participated as enthusias- 
tically as did the children of the upper grades. 
Their paper bag marionettes, story hour illus- 
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trations, and verses repeated in unison were 
among the chief attractions. We felt that 
much was gained by the children who par- 
ticipated in the filmstrip nursery rhyme read- 
ing activity, the songs during story hour, the 
puppet show, the spirited discussion of com- 
ics, the book panel, the verse-speaking choir, 
the creative writing presentation, the story 
hour “children-made’’ movie, and the ballet 
dances. 

The activity having the greatest number of 
observers was The Nutcracker Suite, pet- 
formed by the united efforts of both fifth 
grades and their critics, with the aid of the art 
critic and a student teacher who assisted in 
directing the dances. Several of the children 
made their costumes, artistically and inex- 
pensively, with some library research. The 
college visual education department made 
some kodachrome slides of it for our library 
activity file. The local newspaper publicized 
it. It was the official closing of our Book 
Week Fair. 

The college students observed children who 
were engaged in these activities and were 
given an opportunity later to discuss problems 
pertaining to child development. The stu- 
dents observed methods of conducting library 
activities, varying interests of children in read- 
ing, parents and teachers working together. 


The Follow-U p 


After the fair a library period was given to 
each grade for discussion of books. We had 
book talks after Christmas, too, since the boys 
and girls were anxious to tell their classmates 
about their Christmas gifts, books that came 
from the fair. 

By March titles that children suggested as 
additions to their school library were being 
borrowed. These books were on display in 
the library for a week before they were al- 
lowed to circulate. A supervisor brought a 
group of teachers to see them so they might 
suggest titles for a new school library. The 
children compiled lists of books they wished 
to read later. Some college students partici- 
pated in the children’s library classes, using 
the new books and giving their first book talks 
to children. The faculty stopped in after 
school for a cup of tea and browsed among 
the new books. 

When the children were told the books 
could circulate, the display vanished by 2:30 
that day. It seemed as though another Book 
Week had been observed, but on a smaller 
scale. 
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Co-Op 


By Kathryn S. Howie * 


HA4vE you ever reflected on how lucky you 

are? Aside from the everyday joy of 
working with children and young people, 
there is always something in our field to look 
forward to, or to look back upon. There is 
Book Week, for example. Then there’s the 
A.L.A. convention. Have you ever attended 
one? Persuade your superintendent to let you 
go next time. The conventions are well worth 
while. Local meetings and state meetings are 
sometimes stimulating, also. 

I feel particularly lucky because I had a 
dream come true, albeit it took a lot of care- 
ful planning and hard work before fulfill- 
ment was mine. 

Ever since I have been a school librarian, 
I've had an aspiration. Why not, I mused, be 
a co-op? How often I have envied the boys 
and girls in the business education classes 
who pursue their education for two weeks, 
alternately working in a local business office 
for two weeks. What a wonderful experi- 
ence! If I could have just two weeks a year 
at the local bookstore to become acquainted 
with the newest and best books for children, 
I would consider myself very wealthy. 

Rather pleased with my idea, I gave it con- 
siderable thought but no planning, for the 
fantasy seemed too utterly remote ever to 
come my way. The ideal situation, I thought, 
would be to transplant the head of the chil- 
dren’s book department to our schoo! while I 
took over her job. I smiled at the thought of 
a stranger-to-schools handling all of the odd 
and detailed jobs a librarian has, and finally 
tucked the idea away. 

It persisted in my imagination, however, 
and finally gave way to a second idea. 

First of all, I sold the idea to the manager 
of the bookstore. “If I am willing to spend 
a month or more, using my free time, in be- 
coming acquainted with your store and its 
every detail, will you let me work for a period 
of two weeks ‘for the experience’ while you 
give your regular person a holiday?” Sold! 

For a month I spent hours after school and 
on Saturdays, learning the book business. 


At last I was ready for the most difficult 
task of all—to sell the idea to my superin- 
tendent. I had discovered, from past experi- 


* Librarian, Alexis I. duPont School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 
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ence, that our administrator was first of all a 
businessman, and if the project was to be sold 
to him, it must be made clear that the co-op 
venture would pay dividends. On such a 
basis the gentleman was convinced, and a sub 
stitute was hired. 

The project did and will pay dividends 
On the job six days a week, 9:30-5:30, I be 
came acquainted with the marvelous chil 
dren’s books now being published. No longer 
need I order books from a catalog. Further- 
more, salesmen will have to talk fast to me 
from now on! I had experience with adult 
books also, learning which ones to put in the 
high school library, and which ones to pass 
by, disregarding the publisher's blurb and the 
salesman’s pressure. 

Librarians have less time to read than any 
body, but for two whole weeks I read as much 
as I could take home with me. Now I feel I 
am really a good judge of books for my li 
brary, for the current year, at least. I handled 
books, and I handled adults for a change. 
The latter was an experience in itself which 
I wouldn't give up. 

I came back to school inspired and eager 
to sell my own books. So exalted was I that 
I even began to have dreams for my fellow 
faculty members. How stimulating it would 
be if every staff member could have the same 
experience — art teacher to the art center, 
home living teacher to the tea room, perhaps 
the physical education teacher to Arthur Mur- 
ray’s. Why not? 

Next year I aspire to go to R. H. Macy's 
book department for two weeks! 





Clyde Putnam 

Display in the children’s library of Eastern 

Oregon College of Education at La Grange, 

arranged by members of a class in elemen- 
tary school library. 
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Let the Teachers Know 
By Annie May Alston * 


ERHAPS as someone has said, we surpass 

even Burns’ nobility of thought if we pray 
to see ourselves not as others see us but as we 
actually are. After taking a rather prolonged 
view, which, of course, included looking into 
the mirror myself, I am convinced from the 
reflections that far too many college librarians: 


Are prone to look down their noses at college pro- 
fessors. 

Often do not want to have their well planned 
schedules interrupted by professors 

Are hesitant to take the first step in library-faculty 
cooperation. 

Are unwilling to go the second mile in promoting 
understanding between the library and the teach- 
ing staff 

Very easily assume a fatalistic attitude toward intel- 
ligent faculty use of the library. 

Dislike introspective study, preferring rather to take 
a look at the college professor. 

Are inclined to cite one poor use of library material 
by a professor as common practice among all of 
them. 

Frequently fail to show their gratitude for the many 
professors who give themselves wholeheartedly 
to the improvement of their teaching program. 

Fail to let the teachers know what is actually hap- 
pening in the library 


And with that indictment I should like to 
mention how we in our library attempt to 
make library information as free for the 
teacher as it is for the librarians. 


The medium of the weekly library news- 
letter has in our college definitely won for 
itself a place in the campus mail of our faculty. 
They not only read the letter; they act on the 
suggestions contained therein. All too often 
the librarian thinks the typical library news- 
letter has earned its raison d’étre by merely 
listing recent additions to the book collection. 
Believing it does not transgress any library 
law, I have listed below some of the other 
features common to our newsletter: 

Periodic financial reports. 

Lists of recordings that have been added. 

Important additions to the pamphlet collection. 

Outstanding magazine articles for the month, some- 
times taken from the Mayfair Agency listing, but 


more often selected to supplement specific course 
offerings. 

Reports on the weeding of the book collection. 

Results of surveys showing the continued popu- 
larity of certain titles; e.g., the poll answering 
what books should one give a newly arrived Euro- 
pean friend eager to understand the meaning of 
democracy. 


* Librarian, Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas. 
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Lists of prize winning titles. Most faculty members 
do not want to be ignorant of titles they are “‘sup- 
posed to know about.” 

Notices of magazine articles and books written by 
faculty members. 

Occasional quotations that re-emphasize the value 
of the book; e.g., “The things I want to know 
are in books,” Lincoln said as a young man. Our 
newsletter added that perhaps they are still there. 

Expression of appreciation for unusual faculty co- 
operation in promoting library usage. 

Reports of workable ideas being used in other li- 
braries. 

Citation of certain materials helpful to faculty com- 
mittees. 

Suggestions for facilitating improved library service. 

Detailed information concerning the value and use 
of recently subscribed to periodical indexes and 
other bibliographical aids. 


Copies of the minutes of the library committee meet- 
ings when the action of the committee in any 
way affects the faculty. 


Devices .used by faculty members for acquainting 
students with new books in their field of study. 


An occasional human interest story from one of the 
weekly book reviewing publications as a re- 
minder that people and books do go together. 


The newsletter is only one medium of dis- 
seminating information to teachers, but it can 
be a very effective one if we will actually allow 
it to reflect the varied activities of our library 
program. 





There was “something new under the 
sun” for children near Brighton Beach, 
New York, last summer when the Brook- 
lyn Public Library sponsored a series of 
seashore story hours during July and 
August. Under this big beach umbrella 
Hilda Arenson is telling the boys and 
girls one of the many good stories they 
heard each week. 
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The Job of the High School Librarian 


By Stephen Romine * 


HAT does the high school librarian do, 

and where does he work? What as- 
sistance is made available? How does the 
salary compare with that of other teachers ? 
To what extent do pupils and faculty mem- 
bers work with him? The answers to these 
and many other questions are sought by per- 
sons considering school librarianship as a 
possible vocation. These questions are also of 
interest to administrators and school librarians 
who are concerned with improved library 
services. Reports from about 340 North Cen- 
tral Association high schools in twenty states 
provide some answers to these questions. 


Daily Time Allotments 


On this subject considerable variation was 
evident among the reporting schools. How- 
ever, the data yield interesting information on 
four points. 


Time devoted daily to duties only: In 
schools of less than 200 pupils the librarian spent, 
on the average, about one period daily on library 
work exclusively. In schools of 200-499 pupils this 
figure increased to more than three periods daily; 
in schools of 500-999 pupils it was almost four; 
and in schools of 1,000 or more pupils it was 
almost five and a half periods daily. 

Time devoted daily to library and study hall 
duties: In many schools the librarian also super- 
vises the study hall while discharging duties asso- 
ciated with the library. On this point there was 
less variation among the schools, with an average 
of about one period daily involving both study hall 
and library duties, except in two categories of 
schools. In those having 200-499 pupils and those 
having 500-999 pupils the figure was approximately 
one and a half periods daily. 

Time devoted daily to other teaching duties: This 
ranged downward from an average of almost four 
and a half periods daily in the smallest of the 
schools to practically none in the largest. In schools 
of 100-199 pupils the librarian taught about three 
and a half periods daily; in schools of 200-499 
pupils, about two and a half; and in schools of 
500-999 pupils, about one half period. The nature 
of instructional assignments is presented later in 
this report. 

Free periods daily: Librarians apparently do not 
have much free time regularly scheduled. This 
averaged less than one period daily for schools in 
the category of less than 100 pupils, and, in gen- 
eral, decreased as the size of the school increased. 


library 


Because of variation in the number of peri- 
ods in the school day the figures reported do 
© Assistant Professor of Education and Director of the 


Bureau of High School Counseling and Accreditation, Uni 
versity of Colorado. 
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not add up to a typical school day. In general, 
however, the data seem to be in agreement 
with what may be observed in visiting schools 
and checking schedules. 

The multitude of services performed by a 
librarian may be classified into eighteen areas 
These are indicated in Table I, which permits 
comparison of the attention and time reported 
as devoted to each of these areas 

Although the data reveal some variations 
among the schools of different sizes, the rank 
order of duties in terms of attention and time 
devoted to them is quite similar 
schools of all sizes. In larger schools there 
appears to be more concentration of attention 
and time on certain areas, while in smaller 
schools there is somewhat difference 
among the various areas of duties 

For schools of 1,000 or more pupils a full 
time assistant was indicated by each of 42 
schools which reported. Smaller schools sel 
dom reported any full-time help; in 145 such 
schools in the other smaller size-categories 
only eight full-time assistants were indicated 

Part-time faculty assistants were commonly 
reported among all schools, although larger 
schools generally made more provision for 
them. Even among large schools providing a 
full-time assistant, part-time help was pre 
valent. Of the schools reporting on this item, 
approximate percentages indicating part-time 
faculty assistants were as follows: 


among 


less 


Less than 100 pupils (28) 50 per cent 
100-199 pupils (39) 97 per cent 
200-499 pupils (58) 66 per cent 
500-999 pupils (43) 51 per cent 


1,000 or more pupils (41) 59 per cent 


The figures in parentheses indicate the num 
ber of schools reporting for each group. Since 
a number of schools did not respond to this 
item it may be that the percentages seem 
higher than is actually the case. 

In those schools reporting part-time faculty 
assistants, such personnel devoted varying 
amounts of time to the library. The averages 
were as follows: 

Less than 100 pupils 

100-199 pupils 

200-499 pupils 

500-999 pupils 

1,000 or more pupils 


3 periods per week 
.6 periods per week 
2 periods per week 
1 periods per week 
3 periods per week 


wr we Ww bo 


For all schools this averages about 2.9 periods per 
week. Part-time faculty help apparently was rather 
nominal. 
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Student assistants were common to all 
schools. The average number of such persons 
for schools in each of the enrollment groups 
was: 


Less than 100 pupils (36) 
5.2 student assistants 


~ 


100-199 pupils (67) 

6.0 student assistants 
200-499 pupils (108) 

10.9 student assistants 
500-999 pupils (62) 

13.6 student assistants 
1,000 or more pupils (52) 

18.7 student assistants 


The figures in parentheses refer to the number 
of schools reporting in each group. A total 
of 3,582 pupils served as assistants to the 
librarian. 

The average number of periods per week of 
student assistance was reported as follows: 


less than 100 pupils 

13.3 periods per week 
100-199 pupils 

27.0 periods per week 
200-499 pupils 

31.2 periods per week 
500-999 pupils 

47.3 periods per week 
1,000 or more pupils 

80.0 periods per week 


For all schools an average of 38.6 periods of stu- 
dent assistance per week was reported. 

The respondents reported generally that 
pupils participate to some degree in the selec- 


TABLE 


tion of books and periodicals and that teachers 
have much to do with the process. The size 
of the school is not a factor of significance in 
this participation. However, among alli 
schools there was variation in the extent to 
which both pupils and teachers are involved 
in the process. Undoubtedly some schools do 
not utilize pupils and faculty to a desirable 
degree in this activity, which may have so 
many real values for all concerned. 


Faculty Use of the Library 


On the basis of a four point rating scale— 
little use, some use, much use, very great use 

high school teachers were reported on the 
average as making more than some but less 
than much use of library facilities. Again, 
size of school was not a pertinent factor. In 
visiting schools the writer has heard many 
librarians remark that lack of faculty use 
serves to discourage pupil use of the library. 
These visits suggest also that improved library 
facilities and services and more educational 
salesmanship by librarians are essential if 
marked increases in library use are to be ac- 
complished. The data in Table I indicate 
that, with the exception of the larger schools, 
helping teachers use the library is not a major 
activity of the librarian, 

One of the principal objections raised in 
connection with the librarian’s job is that of 


I 


A Self-Rating by Librarians of Their Duties According to 


the Attention 


Average rating 


less 

Areas of Duties than 

100 

Classifying and cataloging 2.6 


» 


Assisting pupils in using library 
Book selection and ordering 

Loan routine ; 

Periodical selection and processing 
Processing and accessioning 


ow 


tom ee ton hmnhet 
a 4 


Supervising library staff 5 
Weeding library materials 8 
Inventory and evaluation l 
Routine of closing library 1.6 
Assisting teachers in using library 1.2 
Instructing pupils in library science ks 
Vertical file materials .... 1.3 
Routine of opening library 1.6 
Mending and binding 1.6 
Library publicity ' ass 1.3 
Audio-visual materials prea 9 
Sponsoring Hrary chuls os cscs ok ss 5 


* Size of school is in terms of pupil enrollment 
, little attention and time given to it, 2, some attention 
it. 


* The areas appear in order according to the average rating for 
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and time given to it, 3, 


and Time Devoted to Them 


according to size of school * 


100 200 500 1,000 
to to to or Average 
199 499 999 more 
2.4 2.6 2.7 Pane 2.6 
2.1 2 2.8 rae 2.4 
2.4 2 2.8 2.9 2.4 
2.0 a 4 2.0 ae 2.1 
1.8 2.1 a 23 2.0 
a4 oun p 2.3 2.0 
Bad 2.0 2.2 5 2.0 
LF 1.8 1.7 2.3 LY 
1.7 1.3 2.0 2.4 1.8 
1.6 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.8 
1.1 1.8 19 2.4 1.7 
1.6 1.6 1.9 2.1 1.7 
1.7 1.6 1.8 2.2 1.7 
1.5 1.8 Fe 2.0 1.7 
Mo 1.8 LF 1.6 1.7 
1.1 & 1.6 1.9 1.6 
1.0 9 9 6 9 
a 8 1.0 9 8 
Duties were rated as follows: O, no attention given to it, 


much attention and time given to 


all schools as found in the last column 
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TABLE II 


Location of the Library 





less 100 200 500 1,000 
Percentages according than to to to or 
to size of school * 100 199 499 999 more 
>) ere 55 51 49 20 6 
Separate Room ......... 40 46 51 80 94 
IN gt trate careincaceie 5 3 

42 70 115 65 54 


Number of schools .... 





study hall duties. From Table II it will be 
observed that the librarian has about a fifty- 
fifty chance of working in a study hall in 
schools of less than 500 pupils. Of course, a 
study hall teacher may be assigned to free the 
librarian for library work only, but in actual 
practice this is done infrequently. 

In the larger schools the library more often 
is housed in a separate room. This has ad- 
vantages for the librarian and also makes 
possible greater use by entire classes and 
smaller groups. Such utilization is hampered 
when the library is in a study hall occupied by 
pupils. 

The Librarian's Salary 


In general, librarians receive a salary com- 
parable to that paid to other teachers in the 
same school. Some variation was evident 
among schools of different sizes. The reports 
from all the schools may be summarized as 
follows: 

About 82 per cent of the librarians receive the 
same salary as other teachers in the same school. 

About 13.5 per cent receive somewhat more 
salary. 

About 4.5 per cent receive somewhat less salary. 


It is likely that the qualifications of li- 
brarians enter into the picture of salaries, for 
the number of qualified librarians available 
has not been equal to the demands. 


Teachin g Assignments 


Forty-seven different combinations of li- 
brary and other instructional duties were re- 
ported. Of these, twenty involved the field of 
English, and, by far, the most prevalent com- 
bination was that of librarian-English teacher. 
Some combinations involve as many as three 
fields in addition to the library assignment. 
The combination of librarian and social stud- 
ies instructor is also prevalent. The great 
variety of assignments suggests that librarians 
in many schools have more or less been re- 


1 Based upon pupil enrollment. 
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cruited or drafted from the various teaching 
fields. 

Except in larger schools, the librarian’s job 
seems to be a part-time assignment of a reg- 
ular teacher who has other instructional duties 
Such an assignment frequently includes study 
hall supervision. Comparatively little free 
time is scheduled, although some part-time 
assistance (faculty and/or student) seems as 
sured. As the preparation of the librarian for 
the various duties increases it may be expected 
that the position will improve professionally 

The duties of the librarian should be stud- 
ied carefully to determine: what tasks must be 
done by the librarian, what may be done by 
assistants under his supervision, and how 
other departments of the school may be of 
help. Increased use of student assistants, for 
example, has several advantages. The library 
may be used to provide work experience which 
has real educational value. In addition, the 
librarian would be freed somewhat from a 
variety of clerical and routine duties which 
can be handled well by capable and trained 
students. A library club offers another ap 
proach to this problem. Other departments, 
such as art, commercial, English, and indus- 
trial arts, can assist with advertising, typing 
reports, instruction in the use of the library, 
and library furniture and equipment. 

Increased pupil and teacher use of the li- 
brary is a goal sought by all librarians. Em 
phasis on teacher use is essential, for class- 
room teachers who are aware of the value of 
a library have many opportunities to encour- 
age pupils to utilize the services which are 
available. Efforts of the librarian to show 
teachers how the library can help them indi- 
vidually are likely to pay off in increased 
pupil use. Recreational reading, develop- 
mental and remedial reading programs, panel 
discussions, class projects, special programs, 
and other problems offer additional oppor- 
tunity for librarians to be of real service and 
value. Library publicity through exhibits, 
posters, displays, and other media which en- 

(Continued on page 682) 
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Hartford Plans for Teen Agers 


By Dorothy Garey * 


MANY children disappear from the library 
when in their teens, for they are too old 
for the children’s room, and are bewildered 
and lost in adult collections without guidance. 
This is the conclusion presented in the report 
of a committee on work with young people in 
the Hartford Public Library. “Loss of reg- 
istered borrowers around the age of fourteen 
or about the time when children are ready to 
use adult collections is marked. Even with 
this loss, young people form a large part of 
the adult clientele of public libragjes, partic- 
ularly branch libraries.” 1 Statistics support 
this statement, for the New York Public Li- 
brary found that 65 per cent of the readers in 
the circulation department were under twenty 
and almost 80 per cent were under thirty, 
New Rochelle found more than 50 per cent 
were under twenty-one, and Chicago that 20.5 
per cent of the total registration were persons 
twenty-one and over and that about 33 1/3 
per cent were between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty. “Administrations now recognize that 
the teen age is a field of service requiring 
special techniques and that it has values 


2 


unique and demonstrable.” ? 

Young people are interested in themselves, 
in adults and adult problems, in the world 
around then. They are curious and question- 
ing about atomic energy, and the latest fash- 
ions, and the problems illustrated in Knock at 
Any Door. Young people look for answers, 
and are particularly sensitive to the stimula- 
tion and inspiration of books. A young 
people’s book collection can satisfy a specific 
and demonstrable need, as well as illustrate 
again the function and services of a public 
library to the community. 

Hartford began serious thinking about this 
problem when several branch librarians re- 
cently expressed the need for planned book 
selection for young people rather than hap- 
hazard and casual purchasing. Most branches 
have set aside shelves for small teen-age col- 
lections which might or might not be specially 
marked. The children’s room and the circula- 





_* Librarian, Albany Avenue Branch, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, Public Library. 

? Committee on Postwar Planning of the American Li- 
brary Association, Division of libraries for children and 
young people and its section, The Young People’s Reading 
Round Table. ‘‘The Library Plans for the Teen Age.” 
A.L.A. 1948, page 4. 


2 Ibid, page 1. 
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tion department consulted about such a col- 
lection, and the children’s room has one of its 
own. The problem was taken to the librarian, 
who appointed a committee to survey the 
existing situation and make recommendations 
for the future. The committee used as back- 
ground reading and guidance for their think- 
ing the new American Library Association 
publication which considered the problem 
with scope and vision as well as with attention 
to specific details, and formed the background 
for the plans recommended for present and 
future action. However, these plans make it 
necessary first to establish an acceptable and 
usable definition of teen agers. 

The A.L.A. publication calls them “people 
in their teens,” clinically defined as ado- 
lescent, and offers “young people,” ‘young 
adults,”” “young moderns,” “teen agers” as 
alternative titles. If we accept as a definition 
of the teen ager for the purposes of the li- 
brary, “that reader, who, having outgrown 
the juvenile collection, still requires guidance 
in the adequate use of the adult collection,” 
we shall find that the composition of this 
group will differ more or less widely from one 
branch to another as to range of age and grade 
in school. In order to establish a workable 
collection and services, each branch will have 
to analyze its young readers in the light of 
this definition, and learn their characteristics. 
In general the teen-age group will be found to 
include high school students from the 9-12 
grades, ages 13-18; but many branches may 
find that a younger group, ages 11-13 in 
grades 7-10, will benefit from a young 
people's program. 


This Can Be Done Now 


The plans then call for the creation of teen- 
age collections wherever they are needed and 
feasible, containing suitable titles carefully 
selected according to well defined standards. 
Such a collection should be marked with a 
symbol which may also appear on the shelf 
list, catalog cards, and book orders. It is im- 
portant to the successful growth of such a 
collection that a specific budget for book 
purchase, however small, be set aside, so that 
the collection can be kept fresh and up to date 

(Continued on page 682) 
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If There Had Been No Wilson Company — 


By Errett Weir McDiarmid 


{Eprror’s Note: It was Mr. McDiarmid, University of Minnesota librarian, then president 


of A.L.A., who suggested that the University Press publish a history of The Wils 
(Old-timers will recall that the Company was “born” on the Minnesota Campus.) 
Thus it is particularly fitting that he contributed the foreword to the volume, whi 


pany. 


privileged to preprint here.) 


NE often wonders what librarianship 

would be like today if there had never 
been an H. W. Wilson Company. Or take 
scholarship in general, the dissemination of 
ideas and information through printed mate- 
rials. What would it be like today if there 
had never been a Cumulative Book Index, a 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, or an 
Agricultural Index—to mention only a few 
of the many significant aids which are now 
so much a part of the everyday life of librar- 
ies and scholarship that they are more or less 
taken for granted ? 

Of course, men have to have ideas and 
record them. Other men must assemble 
knowledge and record it. Still other men 
must interpret and analyze knowledge and 
record their conclusions. All this work must 
be recorded if it is to have any value for soci- 
ety. And in these days of rotary printing 
presses, and linotype machines, of printing 
by photo-offset processes, so much knowl- 


n Cr m 
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edge, so much information, has been and is 
being recorded that society is literally 
swamped by the printed word 

The unsung heroes of scholarship today 
are the various agencies of bibliography 
the locaters, identifiers, indexers of mate 
rials. For without indexes and controls to 
locate material, the student and the scholar 
would be helpless. Libraries are certainly one 
of the most important of these agencies, but 
if any one name had to be chosen as most 
outstanding, that name undoubtedly would 
be Halsey W. Wilson and his Company. 

John Lawler's excellent book is more than 
the record of a man, a company, and the loyal 
members of that company. It is the story of 
an idea, a service, a contribution to librarian 
ship and scholarship. That contribution can 
never be completely isolated and measured, 
for it has played a vital though unspectacular 
part in nearly every scholarly activity of the 
past half-century. 





H. W. Wilson goes over manuscript of “The H. W. Wilson Company: Half a Century of 


Bibliographic Publishing” with the author, John Lawler (right), as 
Wilson vice president, looks on. The book will be published by the Universit) 


Howard Haycraft, 


of Minne 


sota Press on Mr. Wilson's birthday, May 12. 
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So I’m to Write a Book about 
The Wilson Company ? 


By John Lawler 


{Eprror’s Note: After reading “The H. W. Wilson Company: Half a Century of Biblio- 


graphic Publishing,” 


with its masterly clarification of multitudinous details, we asked the 


author: "Of the record, how did iw really feel lo write about The Wilson Compan) ot 


This—in relaxed vein—is his reply.} 


S Yasevs article should open with a confes- 
sion. 

Two years ago, I was baffled by library 
methods—including those used in computing 
overdue fines; today, I understand many of 
the methods—except those used in comput- 
ing overdue fines. 

My library education began with a tele- 
phone call in the dead of night or, more pre- 
cisely, at eight o'clock one morning in the 
spring of 1948. The caller was Margaret 
Harding, director of the University of Min- 
nesota Press, who inquired if I would be in- 
terested in writing the history of a company 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. The ques- 
tion naturally provoked another: wh-t com- 
pany? Mrs. Harding cautiously refused to 
divulge its name. This seemed like a pig-in- 
the-poke offer— an original phrase which 
must have impressed me, for when the firm 
was finally identified as The H. W. Wilson 
Company, I confused it for an awkward 
moment with the meat-packing house. . . . 

Where was I? 

Well, a few days later, I was on a subway. 
It was speeding me into that remote province 
of New York City called the Bronx for an 
interview with Mr. Wilson. That first meet- 
ing closed with a subduing incident. As I 
started to walk down the three flights of stairs 
to the ground floor, Mr. Wilson stopped me. 
Where was I going? I was going, said I, to 
walk down the three flights of stairs to the 
ground floor. “If we're going more than two 
flights,’” said he, ‘we take the elevator here.” 
So I meekly waited for the elevator—which 
arrived at the fourth floor in only a matter 
of hours. 


Why did I agree to do the book? 

I began to wonder about that as the eleva- 
tor creaked down its shaft. Of course, there 
was some hope of financial reward; but this 
optimistic thought expired almost at birth. 
The project was also attractive as a brief res- 
pite from years of slavery on a biography of 
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the antislavery leader, William Lloyd Garri- 
son.! The incident with Mr. Wilson, how- 
ever, made me wonder whether the book 
would have to conform to his conception of 
it, and this prospect so depressed me that I 
was tempted to withdraw at once. Mr, Wil- 
son deserves an apology for the thought. 
Though he doubtless lamented my stubborn- 
ness about certain points in question between 
us, he usually yielded on the grounds that this 
was my book — and Minnesota’s — not The 
Wilson Company's. Thus the fear that I had 
been commissioned to write a piece of propa- 
ganda never materialized. The book contains 
several sections (the discussion, for example, 
of the controversy over the Union List of 
Serials) which some members of the firm 
may have preferred to eliminate; but those 
parts remain, nonetheless, to provide a bal- 
anced account of the company’s history. 

Later I regretted accepting the assignment 
for another reason: it was too difficult. 

The methods used in processing copy at 
the Wilson plant, for instance, proved so 
complex that on occasions even the brain of 
Einstein might have been fatigued by the 
effort required to understand them. I suspect 
that the reader, in struggling through these 
chapters, will share the author's weariness. 
But I have also been informed—and what 
writer would not cherish such a compliment ? 
—that the sections on the Wilson service 
basis are remarkably lucid and objective. If 
this be so, then the book will serve a useful 
social purpose, for a clear understanding by 
the library profession of the company’s pric- 
ing system would be immensely valuable both 
to the company and to the profession. 

Of course, glancing back over this literary 
adventure, I recall the initial qualms and 
subsequent trials with some vividness. But | 

1 So many footnotes were deleted from the Wilson history 
to accelerate the narrative that a left-over one might be 
used here to announce that the Garrison biography will be 
on the Fall 1950 list of Harcourt, Brace and Company 


Though this is advertising, perhaps the writer will be for- 
given for blowing a footnote on his own horn. 
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recall even more vividly little details, and 
these snapshot memories would form a rather 
thick album to commemorate my days in the 
index factory on the Harlem River... . I 
remember the dark catacombs created by the 
towering shelves of back-number magazines. 
As I hurried through these narrow passages, 
I always expected the shelves to collapse, 
crushing me between Harper's Magazine of 
1875 and the Century of 1905... . I re- 
member, too, a special little room where 
wayward visitors were allowed to destroy 
their health by smoking cigarettes. There was 
a can of expensive pipe tobacco in that retreat 
which never appeared to be touched—a mys- 
tery that still intrigues me. . . . I also re- 
member, speaking of mysteries, that Howard 
Haycraft and I spoke of mysteries (a mutual 
enthusiasm) when we should have been dis- 
cussing business. . . . 

Without further delay, however, I should 
meet directly a charge that is certain to be 
leveled against me by some perceptive read- 
ers of the book. 

They will insist that this is really not a 
history of The H. W. Wilson Company at all, 
but an extended valentine to Marian Potter, 
editor of the Industrial Arts Index. 1 have 
only one thing to say in reply to this accusa- 
tion: it is undoubtedly true. If you do not 
know Miss Potter (a gross error which should 
be instantly remedied ), I should add that she 
is a lively girl of eighty whose modesty will 
probably be shocked by this ardent reference 
to her. Let us hastily change the subject. 

The Wilson history is hardly likely to be 
a gold mine for its publisher, and the author 
expects to awaken on its day of publication 
to find himself as unknown as ever. Yet it 
has been great fun to write. I should like to 
return in another fifty years to compose a 
postscript on the company’s second half cen- 
tury—and, naturally, to renew my suit with 
Miss Potter. 


THE JOB OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 678) 

courage use of the library, is very important. 
In-service training and school-community ac- 
tivities also require much of the librarian. All 
these things clearly indicate a need that the 
librarian have sufficient time free of clerical 
and other routine duties to do the more im- 
portant jobs. 
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Few schools apparently make use of the 
library as a distribution center of audio-visual 
aids. Except in the larger schools which have 
a special department for this, the library is the 
logical place for such a service. 

Increasing attention is being brought to 
bear on the position of high school librarian. 
As has been the case with other services when 
they were new to the school, there undoubt- 
edly will be scrutiny and criticism by those 
who doubt the value of the library. Care 
should be exercised, therefore, that the library 
and the librarian yield the many important 
values which they possess, and without which 
the values of other aspects of the educational 
program cannot fully be realized. 


HARTFORD PLANS FOR 
TEEN AGERS 


(Continued from page 679) . 

in a systematic manner. The immediate desig- 
nation of a librarian who would receive and 
review all material considered suitable for 
teen agers at the regular book order meetings, 
the adoption of the excellent and inclusive 
standards for book selection listed in The 
Public Library Plans for the Teen Age (pages 
11-12), and closer cooperation with the high 
schools in Hartford are all part of the present 
plans for teen age work. Future plans call for 
the inclusion of a teen age room with per- 
sonnel and budget in the designs for a new 
central library building. 

The committee is eager to see a beginning 
in professional work with young people—in 
book selection and the formation of a book 
collection as well as in reading guidance. It 
is, however, fully conscious of the factors of 


a busy staff, lack of space at the central library 


and in many branches, and a limited book 
budget. Thus the beginning must necessarily 
be a small one in order to avoid the resultant 
dangers of spreading library service too thin. 
We do, however, recommend such a begin- 
ning on a limited scale for the present, and 
provision for the inclusion of young people's 
work in the plans for the budget and the new 
central library building. Since some of the 
branches and the central library departments 
have felt the need and already begun such 
work, the recommendations of the committee 
will in many cases simply recognize existing 
conditions. It is also hoped that the recom- 
mendations will present a workable pattern, 
designed to codify present conditions, and 
answer present and future needs. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


Boke other day in Washington we spent an hour 
in the visitors’ gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The careless, lackadaisical impression 
created by the casual goings and comings of repre- 
sentatives without any apparent notice of the ses- 
sion’s business was belied by the earnestness and 
obvious concern of those who took their allotted 
five minutes to state their stand on the matter under 
discussion. But one wondered what effect their im- 
passioned words could have on their inattentive and 
extremely mobile colleagues, who numbered at most 
only about a fifth of the House total of 435 during 
our brief stay, and at times considerably less. 

We got to wondering how it would have felt to 
be in the gallery during the debate on the Library 
Demonstration Bill, and pulled the “Washington 
Newsletter’ with the final vote on H.R. 874 out of 
our purse, to see how some of those holding forth 
downstairs might have voted on libraries. We had 
forgotten for a moment—but were quickly reminded 
—that one may not read a word or make a note 
while sitting in on the law-making process. .. . 

We couldn't justify the five-hour debate and the 
close, rather sizable vote on the library bill in terms 
of the seemingly disinterested, aimless minority on 
the floor below. So we did the next best thing to 
having been present—we read the Congressional 
Record of March 9 giving the full proceedings and 
debate. Disappointed though we are that the Li- 
brary Demonstration Bill met with defeat, we must 
concede that our representatives—even the 164 who 
voted “nay’’—are in favor of libraries. And the 
161 ‘yeas’ were voiced in the face of an intense 
economy campaign in addition to a definite en- 
deavor to delegate library responsibility to the state 
governments. 

This is not the end, of course. There will be 
another bill eventually, probably one planned to 
strengthen state library agencies to develop demon- 
stration programs in their own patterns, along the 
lines most suitable for their local good. But let us 
not lose what has been accomplished. The good 
will, the public opinion, the publicity—these are 
valuable to our cause if we use them while they are 
ripe. The organizations in our community who 
gave their support, the speeches our representatives 
made in Congress—let us take them on to our state 
and our community and demand action there. 

We must, at the same time, be willing to learn 
from this bitter disappointment. We have many 
deficiencies, upon which our congressmen are quick 
to put a probing finger. Only professional librarians 
were interested in the passage of the bill, was one 
accusation. Government officials take our real pub- 
lic service attitude with considerable incredibility; 
anyone who speaks for the extension of his profes- 
sion is automatically suspect—of course he’d want 
to further his job! That is one reason why support 
on the top level is not sufficient. It has to go all the 
way down to the grass roots, where people need 
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libraries—and they have to be the ones to tell the 
legislators so. 

Naturally the people do not realize their needs 
and become vocal about them without the guidance 
and encouragement of those who know the situation 
and the possibilities, and who are in a position to 
help them to library service. In other words, it is 
another job for us—not so much to do the asking 
as to explain and cooperate with those who can 
more effectively—and from the official standpoint, 
more reasonably—ask for themselves. 

The coach at a football game wouldn't get far 
by telling the team the fans need a touchdown; the 
fans make it evident themselves. Their mighty roar, 
“We want a touchdown!” has spurred many a 
weary team to supply their demand. Perhaps our 
would-be library fans need a bit of coaching in 
recognizing the goals in this play for library 
Service. . .. 

On the winning side, for a happy change, is New 
York, where Governor Dewey’s bill for one million 
dollars’ state aid to libraries passed on March 22, 
the result of five years of careful, constant work. 
When the New York Library Association five years 
ago requested state aid, pleading the million resi- 
dents without any libraries, the hundreds of thou- 
sands with far from adequate service, the commis- 
sioner of education at that time, Dr. George Stod- 
dard, said in effect, “Show me.” Along with his 
challenge, he provided the means to carry it out, 
and the State’s Division of Research, in cooperation 
with NYLA, launched upon a study which has more 
than proved the library needs of the state. 

Even then the legislature was cautious, voting 
funds for but one experiment. Actions speak louder 
than words; the Watertown demonstration shows 
that even in a sparsely populated area library service 
is needed, appreciated, used. 

New Yorkers have had to be patient, but their 
progress is on a sound foundation. Yet success is 
not assured; there remains the real work of edu- 
cating county boards of supervisors and boards of 
trustees of small libraries to their opportunities for 
improved library service. For this is no largess, 
superimposed on the indigent. Rather, it is a 
healthy challenge to local libraries to raise their 
sights and their services—and of course their ap- 
propriations—to qualify for state aid. 

The committee which prepared the report, includ- 
ing librarians, trustees, representatives of the gover- 
nor’s office, the state comptroller’s office, and the 
education department, believes that ‘establishment 
of systems of local libraries will lay the foundation 
on which the people of localities, planning and 
working together, with encouragement and guid- 
ance from the state, may develop library services of 
which all may be justifiably proud.” 

The whole country wishes New York well in its 
state aid program, and stands along the sidelines to 
cheer on the players—and, no doubt, to take a leaf 
out of New York's brand-new best seller. 
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Let’s Read This Summer 


Summer Reading Roundup 


HE first Monday after school closed we began 

to corral the members of our Summer Reading 
Roundup. The children’s librarian had visited all 
schools in the city in advance and had announced 
the plans for this cowboy reading club. Over two 
hundred “‘ranchers”’ signed up on the first day. 





Each school was designated as a ranch and had 
its own cattle brand. Bookmarks bearing these 
brands and a suggested list of cowboy stories were 
made up in a variety of colors and were presented 
to each child together with a copy of the rules of 
the club, when he became a member. 

Records of books read were kept for each child 
on a 3” x5” card giving his name, school, and 
grade. A report had to be written at home and re- 
turned with the book before credit was given. 

Book selection was very carefully supervised so 
every boy and girl would read books on the right 
grade level or according to his ability. No mysteries 
were accepted for credit, and members had to be 
limited to one horse story and one dog story, since 
there were so many horse and dog fans. Boys and 
girls from the sixth through the eight grades were 
required to read one travel and one biography in 
their selection of books. 

To lend atmosphere to the reading roundup, 
various displays were arranged in the children’s 
department and young people's room. Students 
from the art department of one of the junior high 
schools produced some clever posters. One little 
boy let us have his cowboy outfit complete with 
boots, spurs, and pistol to use in a display case. 
A local clothing store allowed us to borrow some 
of their window display properties so we decorated 
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the tops of the bookshelves with cattle skulls, hors: 
shoes, spurs, and lassoes. 

Publicity was given to our roundup through at 
tractive window displays in two downtown depart 
ment stores. They used children’s books as well as 
a display of cowboy equipment and a poster an 
nouncing the rules of the club. On a children’s 
program “Just Supposin’,”” over a local radio sta 
tion, the children’s librarian interviewed the boy or 
girl who had turned in the best book report of th 
week. 

Roundup time was over on August 31 and w 
were delighted that nine hundred “ranchers” had 
joined in the summer fun. Book I 
awarded for the best three all-round book reports 

In the fall just before Book Week reading club 
certificates were awarded to all club members w 
had read and reported on ten books. Boys and girls 
who read fifteen or more books received 
with gold seals. Altogether the results of 
mer reading program were most gratifying 
hope that all the new library friends we made dur 
ing the summer have become conscious of the fact 
that reading is all year round fun! 


prizes wer 


certincates 
Our sun 
and w 


Dorotuy G. LANE, Head Child 
Librarian 
Albertson Public Libs 


J 
rida 


Orlando, Fli 


For Baseball Fans 


URING the summer our town goes 
mad and baseball to our girls 
means the Cleveland Indians so our summer read 
ing club became a Cleveland Indians reading club 
The baseball diamond was made of wrapping 
paper mounted on green blotters. Thre« | 


baseball 


boys and 


e-inch sil 
houettes of baseball players in various attitudes 
were cut from black construction paper and eacl 
was given the face of one of the Cleveland In 
dians players cut from a score book 

Each child who signed up for the club pick 
out his favorite player to send around the bases 
by reading and reporting on two books suitable 
to his own reading level. Pictures of the players 
614” x 9” were presented to the first reader ti 
score three runs for each player. The membership 
badge was a baseball cut from white construction 
paper bearing the name of the club and the nan 
of the member. Twice a week meetings were held 
at which the children discussed the books the 
had read and then moved their players as far as 
the number of books read would allow them to 
go. First and second prizes of a Cleveland Indians 
autographed baseball were presented to the read 
ers who scored the greatest number of runs for 
their players. It was originally intended to pre 
sent one of the baseballs to the girl scoring the 
most runs and one to the boy, but the boys wer¢ 
so far out of the running that it hardly 
fair. 

The boys read a large number of books but they 
didn't like to report on them. Often a boy claimed 
a book wasn’t good enough to report on. However, 
we felt that the reporting was important. In the 
first place, we didn’t want to give the children a 
chance to claim to have read books they hadn't read, 


seemed 
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and we were aware that they might get away with 
a book or two with us but would be much less likely 
to put over reporting on an unread book to an 
audience of possible readers of the same book. 
More important, however, we hoped that the read- 
ers would ‘‘sell’’ the books they had read to the 
other children. 

Convinced as I am that the reading of a good 
book is its own reward, I established a summer 
reading club only in order not to let the reading 
club members of former years down. But, at the 
end of the summer I had the satisfied feeling that 
our reading club had some solid accomplishment to 
its credit. Club members are reading much better 
books than they were. Children are still reading 
because they like to read as evidenced by the fact 
that there was no letdown in circulation between 
the last meeting of the reading club and the open- 
ing of school. Yes, I’m sure we should have a 
summer reading club next year. 

KATHLEEN DOooL_ey, Librarian 
Lepper Library, Lisbon, Ohio 


It Was Expandable 


| gn the vacation reading club last summer we 
wanted something that could be added to as 
books were read, and building a fort captured the 
imagination of the children. They entered the 
project with much enthusiasm as in this area we are 
familiar with the important part frontier forts 
played in western development because of our 
proximity to Fort Laramie. However, Fort Laramie 
is built of adobe, so we chose Boonesville as a 
model so we could use logs. 

A table in the children’s room was covered with 
fine sand. Edges of modeling clay were built up to 
hold the sand on the table and clay was used at the 
bottom of the logs for support. 





Each time a member of the club read a book, 
his name was put on a log which was used as a 
part of the stockade, cabins, or blockhouses. The 
largest number of logs given by one person for this 
construction was 106. For logs we used 434” meat 
skewers with the names printed on them in ink. 
Logs for the cabins and blockhouses had to have the 
pointed ends cut off, but the stockade logs, made of 
3” skewers, were used as they were. These were 
glued together, as were the cabins and the roofs, 
which were made of tongue depressers. (The glue 
used was Cascares, made by the Borden Company. 
It proved much easier to handle than ordinary 
glues.) Chimneys were made of clay with small 
stones struck in it. The cabins had doors and even 
were provided with loopholes. 

The growth of the fort was apparent from week 
to week as the children came to story hour. The 
Indian encampment near by also grew. Teepees 
were made of inverted paper drinking cups (cone 
shaped) with twigs to support them and Indian 
designs in color painted on them. A new teepee 
appeared in the village each time fifty logs were 
added to the fort. 

At the end of ten weeks there was a thriving 
Indian village and a fort of nine cabins and four 
blockhouses, connected by a strong stockade. The 
total number of logs used was 1,349. The finished 
fort, of course, could be larger or smaller depend- 
ing on the number of readers. 

Mrs. JOHN F. NIELSEN, Children’s 
Librarian 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, Public Library 


Books Make Our Crop 


EARLY eight hundred children participated 

in our summer reading program, which might 
be adapted to suit any agricultural community. 
Since Pomona is fringed by orange and lemon 
groves the program, “Books Make Our Crop,” 
centered around a citrus theme. In other areas this 
might be changed to apples, corn, pears, or cherries, 
to suit the locality. 

For our plan we used small, roundish-shaped 
trees cut from green paper to which an orange 
gummed dot was added as each book was read. 
This tree was clipped to the child's enrollment card 
until ten oranges appeared. Then came the moment 
to choose the location for planting the orange tree 
in a grove, which was actually a landscape done in 
colored chalk by an eighth grader, kept under glass 
on one of the reading tables. Selecting the spot for 
the tree was as important to the reader as buying a 
ten-acre grove might be years later. The picture 
showed an attractive ranch house, a beautiful moun- 
tain range, and the bare acres which were to be 
planted in orange trees. 

An orange-shaped bookmark listing the ten books 
reported on was then hung on a three-foot orange 
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tree cleverly constructed from a branch and leaves 


of various shades of green. As this tree became 
loaded with fruit wires were strung across the ceil- 
ing, zigzag, to hold the additional “oranges of 
titles.” With posters adorning the walls and large 
baskets of fruit on top of the stacks, the entire 
children’s department was colorful. These displays 
and posters were made available through the Sun- 
kist and Seasonal Fruit Pac Companies. 
To enhance the children’s interest in this project 
a folding screen, with blackboard paint, listed each 
school and the names of its pupils who were taking 
part in the summer reading program. Naturally, 
each reader checked the list whenever he came into 
the library in order to see how many of his school- 
mates were having fun reading good books, too. 
In addition to being an eye-catcher this program 
has real appeal to every boy and girl who enjoys 
watching crops—and booklists—grow. 
CLARA J. WEBBER, Children’s Librarian 
Pomona, California, Public Library 


Our “Paintbox Summer’”’ 


ITH a soap sudser for a “mike,” a record 
player and imagination for sound effects, 
and a round table for ‘Studio A,” St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, young people have had a series of Friday after- 
noon mock radio broadcasts in our Skinner Room. 
The group wrote scripts, auditioned each other, and 
presented short radio skits based upon books in the 
room. 

Hobby enthusiasts met Tuesday afternoons in the 
Skinner Room to work on their own hobbies, dis- 
plays, posters, and scrapbooks. This was climaxed 
by a hobby show during August. 

Some of the things displayed were artificial 
flowers, yarn belts, plastic zip pulls, bead work 
souvenirs, a postcard collection, and plaster of Paris 
figures molded and painted by the teen agers. 
Young artists illustrated favorite teen-age stories. 
As a reward for his work, each had his name added 
to the hobby roll which dangled in full view. 

Listening to records and reading aloud were typi- 
cal activities of any day. 

As a record number of young people flocked to 
the room to work on these projects, a poll was con- 
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ducted by the young people themselves. Seve 

teenth Summer led the list as the most popular teen 
age book selected by the 1,500 St. Paul young 
people who used the room last summer. Next on 
the hit parade was Les Misérables. Other top rank 
ing books were Cheaper by the Dozen, Music to M 

Ears, and novels such as East River, The Robe, and 
The Tree of Libe rty. 

Circulation was increased by a printed bookmark 
which gave many more suggestions for summer 
reading. Books of all types those for “Lazy 
Daze,” ‘Blood and Thunder,” and “What's New 
were included on the bookmarks given to patrons 
This summer for the Skinner Room 
Painthox Summer. 

BoRGHILD LEE and JiLt HALvA, Libraria 
Skinner Room 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


was truly a 


Build a Bookway 


ORE highways, good highways, better higl 

ways were topics under discussion in the 

little town of Aberdeen in 1949, so we let our plans 

for the children’s summer reading turn in that 

direction and picked the slogan, “Build a Book 
way.” 

The highway commission was interested in our 
plan. In a few days a truck delivered eleven beauti 
ful signs—DETOUR, STOP, CROSSROADS, 45, 25, 8, 6 
and others. On the wall facing the door was placed 
a yellow sign with its commanding, black-lettered 
sToP. Below were the words, “Build a Bookway 
All were surrounded with our gayest new book 
covers. Beneath were the rules. Near by a table 
held attractive, easy books, most of them about 
bulldozers, highways, trucks, cars, steamshovels 
etc. On another side of the room were four posters 
each topped with the sign of a near-by state high 
way. National Geographic magazines, travel fold 
ers, mounted booklists, and bright covers lured on¢ 
to read. At the entrance to the library one was 
faced with an appealing poster which urged 
“Know Your Country—North, East, South, West.” 
We were ready! 

On the designated day a crowd gathered outside 
the library. The librarian sauntered through the 
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young folk, selected four good leaders, and let them 
choose their groups. Into the ear of each boy and 
girl was whispered his secret summer password. 
These words were names of the counties in Missis- 
sippi. With this preliminary work done, crew by 
crew the groups marched indoors and seated them- 
selves to hear the rules to “Build a Bookway”: 

1. When you enter the library whisper your 
password in the librarian’s ear. 

2. If you are new, register at the Engineer's 
Office (librarian’s desk), receive your password, 
and choose the bookway to which you wish to 
belong. 

3. If you are an inspector (director of a crew) 
work to increase the size of your crew. 

4. Action one: Clear two miles of bookway. 
(Read two easy books in the library and record 
them on a register page assigned you for “Clearing 
Books.”’) 

5. Action two: drive the bulldozer along your 
bookway. (Tell the story of an easy book and act 
out a Mother Goose rhyme.) 

6. Action three: Pave your bookway by reading 
books of your grade level. (Tell the stories of them 
or fill out a questionnaire, then record this on your 
“Paving Page.) The booklists will help you 
choose, so will the engineers (librarians). 

7. After every two miles of paving, build a 
bridge or improve the roadside. This includes such 
activities as: say ten letters of Petersham’s A.B.C.; 
learn full names of ten authors; recite a short poem; 
find in the bird books and discuss five birds which 
sing in Aberdeen; name five book publishers; draw 
pictures of things seen along the bookway; play the 
game “Locate” (a favorite in which the librarian 
directs the crew members to find certain labels of 
book collections). 

8. All readers who correctly build ten miles of 
their bookways get certificates. 

9. All who correctly build fifteen miles get a 
surprise. 

10. All who correctly build twenty miles get the 
big surprise. 

Once a week a crewman’s frolic was held. At 
this time each inspector called his roll and gave a 
report of activities along his bookway. Real trips 
along the highways were discussed. Then the engi- 
neer read from a new book. Next followed the 
day's surprise emphasis, safety, or authors, or books 
read, or listening to visitors. On one of the most 
impressive occasions, all brought bicycles, then 
heard the highway patrolman discuss safe bicycle 





riding. A crew member wrote a song about read- 
ing. This was sung frequently. One day we ‘‘de- 
toured” to “musicland” and listened to records. In 
addition to the planned surprise activities the frolics 
were made a time of fun by refreshments. These 
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were given some special designation in keeping 
with the bookway, such as; stop signs (gay round 
suckers), concrete (peanut brittle), etc. On the 
last day we had a grand celebration and the award- 
ing of certificates, surprises, and several big sur- 
prises. Yes, “Build a Bookway” proved an out- 
standing success. 


LuciLLE Peacock, Librarian 
Evans Memorial Library 
Aberdeen, Mississippi 





We Knew a Secret 


NE of our most successful displays and juve- 
nile summer reading club programs was based 
on Frances Hodgson Burnett's Secret Garden. The 
program started with a secret—a treasure hunt. 
The librarian gave out the first clue verbally, then 
each book found contained a typed slip on which 
the next clue was written. The child who found the 
book read the clue aloud to the others. This started 
the hunt for the next book. The prize was, of 
course, a copy of The Secret Garden. As the group 
included children from the third to eighth grades, 
the books for the hunt covered a wide age range. 
Clues were as follows: 
1. Find the brother of Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cot- 
tontail. (Peter Rabbit) 
2. Find what little girls are made of. 
and Spice) 
3. Find a dark, pretty horse. (Black Beauty) 
4. Find a little crippled boy who is the son of 
a king. (Little Lame Prince) 
5. Find two children who lived in a gingerbread 
house. (Hansel and Gretel) 
6. Find a man who slept for twenty years. 
(Rip Van Winkle) 
7. Find a boy who got his fence painted by his 
friends. (Tom Sawyer) 
8. Find the children of a famous deer. (Bambi’s 
Children) 
9. Find a little Dutch boy who won a pair of 
skates. (Hans Brinker) 
10. Now look for a lamp of a wonderful kind, 
Rub it just once and the treasure you'll find. 
(Aladdin) 


After the contest a review of the Secret Garden 
was given by one of the adult library members and 
then the reading club certificates were presented. 
As the children left, each was given a package of 
“secret seed’ with instructions to “plant it and see 
what comes up.” The seed were wrapped in vari- 
colored crepe paper to represent little roses and 
these were placed in a basket, giving the effect of 
a flower garden in bloom. A small girl stood at 
the door and held the basket for each child to select 
his favorite color as he left. 

The secret garden was made in a glass library 
display case, the bottom of which was lined with 
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thick moss. A wall of 1” toy building bricks was 
built around the entire case to enclose the “garden” 
and a path of sand bordered with tiny pebbles led 
to an arbor constructed of thin plywood strips and 
covered with real honeysuckle vines, on top of 
which perched a wee “dime store’’ robin. A small 
figure ot Colin stood by the arbor and one of Mary 
by the pool (a scotch tape box sunk in the moss) 
while Dickon in rough work clothes sat under a 
tree (a piece of shrub) holding a lamb, a china fox 
and rabbit beside him, and a squirrel in the tree 
overhead. The finishing touch was the roses—small 
sprigs of polyanthus roses stuck in spools painted 
green and sunk in the moss. This left the roses 
standing like bushes with no trace of the spool 
showing. This close-up of the garden was taken 
by our library page. 

The children were so enthusiastic over the dis- 
play that we had to leave it up more than a month 
As the roses had to be changed every few days, we 
were fortunate in being located in Avondale Park 
within a stone's throw of the municipal rose 
garden! 

The reaction to the display was summed up 
neatly by one little second-grader who stood look- 
ing at it for some time then twisted her hands to- 
gether and said longingly, “It's so cute I just can't 


stand to leave it. Will you make me one some 
time?” 
ELEANOR STARNES, Librarian 
Avondale Branc/ 
Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library 


Circus Motif 


FTER deciding to conduct a summer reading 
club again, we faced the problems of theme, 
publicity, and details. The questions of economy 
and effectiveness could both be resolved, we found. 
The circus motif permitted the use of color and 
a two-team competition. Gay, red-and-white-striped 
awning over windows and doors, triangular pen- 
nants in all colors strung across the ceiling, and 
genuine circus posters provided all the atmosphere 
we needed without popcorn and cotton candy. 
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Ours was a two-ring circus, with readers equally 
divided between the two rings. The project of each 
ring was to reassemble large circus paintings which 
had been cut into one-inch squares. Each square in 
the mosaic was numbered to fit a corresponding 
square on the mounting board. The squares, each 
representing a book read, were drawn from a box 
at random and pasted to the display board, gradu 
ally filling in the scene as the summer progressed 
One by one appeared giraffes, zebras, a rajah riding 
in state in a howdah on the back of an elephant 
aerialists, and spectators. Both the children and the 
staff watched the pictures unfold like 
jigsaw puzzles. 

Our club was successful and yet no one was con 
fined to reading from a special booklist 

H. O. SPENCER, Librarian 


p 


Mishawaka, Indiana, Public Lil 
My Father's Dragon 


The summer reading club in Springfield annually 


Overs! 


begins with winter requests, “How soon kin w 
join the club?” It opens formally the first day 
the last week of school and ends when school 


reopens in the fall. Each children’s department in 
the city library system uses the same graded book 
lists (compiled each spring by the Juvenile Roun 
Table) and the same basic but it works « 
its own theme 

My Father's Dragon, by Ruth Stiles Gannett, w 
our theme in 1949. When a child joined his nar 
was written on a small poster depicting the dock 
and stowaway ship. As the first six books w 


rules 


reported on he was given a ship—cut fron 
spoiled catalog card—which sailed along the six 


little bulletin boards over our nonfiction shelves t 
the Island of Tangerina. With the next six book 
reports tangerine trees blossomed over the islan 
(an orange gummed dot for each book). The thir 
teenth report earned the reader a small replica of 
Elmer Elevator, which he crayoned to suit his fancy 
and each subsequent report helped Elmer on 
dangerous journey over the rocks and whale to 
Wild Island, past the mouse, tortoises, wild boars 
rhinoceros, lion, the crossroads sign, the ape, th 
flagpole, the alligator bridge, and the little dragon 
himself. When the fifty-first report freed t 
dragon, a copy of the one on the dedication p. 
flew up to the fiction bulletin boards, holding its 
sign, which was continually changed to show the 
number of books read 

Reading level was discernible at a glance by th 
color of the high-water mark on the hull, the shap 
of the tree, or the color of Elmer's knapsack 

The only poster work involved was a freehand 
enlargement of the maps on the end papers of the 
book. All movable material was traced and often 
cut out by those older children who love to help 
and are such a boon to the busy librarian. 

Whatever our plan we try to include something 
tangible for the child to take home at the end of 
the summer, in this case the ship, tree, Elmer, and 
the dragon. 

Reading certificates are awarded each year to any 
child who reads and reports on six or more books 
from the required lists. A special surprise and a 
most fitting climax to our summer activities was 
the appearance of Miss Gannett—with the dragon! 
—as a special guest at an author-artist story hour 
in October. 

Patricia S. Tart, Children’ 
Pine Point Library 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Indiana Indians 


UR summer reading club was a very great 

success with 517 children reading. We made 
headbands and feathers of colored poster paper. 
When a child returned books he had read we wrote 
the author's name and the title of each book on a 
feather. The feathers were then stapled to the head- 
band. We made no attempt to keep a count of the 
feathers each child had but one little girl had 156 
feathers on her headband. 

At the conclusion of the program we rewarded 
each child with a book in addition to his headband, 
which he seemed to prize almost as much. Little 
Golden Books were used for the younger children 
and the young adult titles that are now being pub- 
lished in twenty-five cent paper covers were used 
for the older ones. 

CiaRA S. SturGis, Librarian 
Bluffton-W ells County Public Library 


Bluffton, Indiana 


Read-Away Vacation Club 
66 ONTEST! Name the library reading club!” 


This invitation was extended to boys and 
girls by a mimeographed flyer that went the rounds 
of city schools and library agencies early in April. 
It was to be the first summer with a city-wide read- 
ing program for children sponsored by the public 
library; formerly each branch library had carried on 
its own project. As a result of the handbill, plus 
radio and newspaper publicity, over two hundred 
entries poured into the library, right up to the dead- 
line. Suggestions ranged from ‘Bookworms’ and 
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“Bookation Club” to “Knights and Ladies of the 
Reading Round Table.” 

The children understood that the winning selec- 
tion would be the permanent name of the club, al- 
though each year the reading motif would change. 
They knew, too, that the one who dreamed up the 
most appealing name would receive a prize of the 
book of his choice and would be interviewed on 
the library's weekly radio program. 

“Read-away Vacation Club” won the approval of 
the judges, and it was a radiant ten-year-old origi- 
nator of the title who answered the questions of the 
professional radio interviewer with poise. 

St. Louis is a classic-conscious town, as evidenced 
by the outstanding success of the Great Books pro- 
gram for adults, so the 1949 theme of the reading 
club — “Growing with Great Books’ — won im- 
mediate approval. Some thirty well known educa- 
tors and civic leaders were asked to endorse the 
reading project and enthusiastically consented. 

Hearty cooperation in the project came from the 
public schools. An impressive printed leaflet was 
sent to 65,000 parents of children in the fourth to 
ninth grades. This leaflet contained a letter signed 
by the superintendent of instruction describing the 
library's reading project and urging parents to en- 
courage their children to participate. Included were 
two lists prepared by the children’s librarians— 
“Great Books of Childhood—Too Good to Miss’ 

printed in their entirety. Unsolicited publicity, 
this was overwhelmingly effective. Parents who 
had never been in the library before came in bear 
ing the lists and asked to have their children en 
rolled in the club. 


By the end of the summer more than 2,000 chil- 


> 


dren from 222 schools displayed orange emblems 
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proclaiming the wearers members of the ‘Read- 
away Vacation Club, St. Louis Public Library, 
1949.” Early in October certificates bearing the 
gold seal of the library were awarded to 833 
St. Louis boys and girls who had read fifteen or 
more books, five of which were from the Great 
Books list. Some of the children read as many as 
a hundred books. Neighborhood papers featured 
the names of the young award winners, and carried 
notices of the parties given in their honor at the 
central and branch libraries. 

All during the summer the reading club made 
news in stories which told of the opening of the 
contest, the numbers enrolled, the popularity of old 
favorites over more modern books, and the award- 
ing of certificates. 

Next year there will be a different theme and a 
different colored button, but it will continue to be 
the Read-away Vacation Club, a St. Louis tradition 
on through the years. 

MILDRED R. OstvoLp, formerly Children’s 
Librarian 
Extension Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
Now Librarian, Merriam Park Branch 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Following Johnny Appleseed 


SIGN on the window, several colors in poster 
paints, invited children to join our Johnny 
Appleseed Vacation Reading Club during the sum- 
mer of 1949. When he had read two books, a child 
was given a tree with his name written on a slip of 
paper pasted across the trunk. For each additional 
book read, an apple was placed on the tree. The 
picture of the bulletin board shows how it looked 
at the end of the summer. Sixty-five children re- 
ceived certificates for reading at least eight books 
each. 
Giapys M. Bow Les, Librarian 
Wenatchee, Washington, Public Library 





JOHNNY APPLESEED VACATION READING CLUB 
At the end of summer the board was 
covered with trees 


Our Magic Carpet 


AVING read Lavila Smart's article, “A Trick 

or Two for Story Hours,” in your February 
issue, I wish to submit a picture of our story hour. 
It shows our children flying on the Magic Carpet 
to Storyland and the World of Make-Believe. Alad- 
din’s Lamp (the white teapot in the picture) guides 
the youngsters. When it burns out it is time for 
them to return to the reading lawn of the library, 
to roll up their carpet until the next time. This 
means of traveling is used three times a week: 
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for the “Tiny Tot” story hour for preschool chil- 
dren, for the ‘““Magic Carpet” story hour for thos 
from six to nine; and for the “Globe Trotters” book 
club of boys and girls from ten to thirteen. 

Who knows? One may meet fairies, giants, and 
talking animals in the realms of wonderland. Per 
haps through the wonder aroused by this means 
more faith and love for books will be developed in 
children, and the children’s library may offer them 
a share in the spirit which dares them to be their 
best selves. 

Instead of roll call we have individual magi: 
carpets of paper for the children to wear. These 
bear the name, address, and school, and each tim« 
the child attends story hour, he adds a part of the 
pattern to his carpet. If he never misses, the design 
will be complete at the end of the season. 

We launch the Magic Carpet by lighting the 
lamp and waiting until it is quiet enough “‘to hear 
a pin drop.” When all signal by raising their hands 
that they have heard the pin fall (which each week 
different children take turns dropping), then the 
storyteller begins. When the stories are finished, 
the lamp burns out, the children climb off the 
carpet, unpin their individual paper carpets, and 
turn them in to the librarian to be ready for next 
week's story hour. 

LucILE BuRBANK, Children’ 
Berkshire Athenaeum 
Pittsfield, Massachusett 


Librarian 


Literary Hikers 
EGINNING with a treasure hunt in 1931, the 
public library in Knoxville, Tennessee, has 
sponsored a vacation reading club each year, except 
one during the depression. The clubs have varied 





——— Vaention Reading Clab Bike Te Mt. LeConte 
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from year to year, and have grown in popularity 
from a membership of 475 to 3,031. 

Since Knoxville is in a region of scenic beauty 
and is a logical place from which to visit the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, our vacation read- 
ing club was planned as a hike to Mount Le Conte. 
This peak (6,593 feet elevation) is a popular ob- 
jective for hikers. Because the Alum Cave Bluff 
Trail is one of the most interesting, our hike was 
planned along that route. 

Leaving Knoxville on May 23 for the imaginary 
hike, children were met for instructions, at the main 
library and at the branches, by members of the real 
adult Smoky Mountains hiking club. With imagi- 
nary lunches in hand, they were told not to throw 
papers along the trail, not to build fires, and where 
they could stay overnight before coming back down 
the mountain. 

From Alum Cave Parking Area to Le Conte Peak 
there were ten stops on the trail. Each book read 
represented one. To each child was given a record 
card on which to note books read. When he had 
five, a squirrel sticker was placed by his name on a 
poster. Each one who completed the required read- 
ing and reached the peak of Le Conte was awarded 
a map-certificate. This was designed by a staff 
member of a local paper which donated the certifi- 
cates. Those who received certificates were then in- 
vited to see the film, Young Tom Edison, at a local 
theater. The picture was sponsored by the Knox- 
ville Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
given free by the theater. 

Through cooperation of the teachers in our pub- 
lic schools, the newspaper and radio staffs, the club 
received fine publicity throughout the season. 

Reports on books were not required, but librar- 
ians gave special attention to the children to be sure 
that books borrowed were on their reading level. 

The vacation reading club is now an established 
event to which Knoxville boys and girls look for- 
ward each summer. Reading is a pleasure, not a 
task. Parents, especially, like the idea. They realize 
that children forget much during the months they 
are out of school. 

MARGARET TAYLOR, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Librarian 
Lawson McGhee Library 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The Schools Cooperate 


O advance the idea that ‘Reading Is Fun,” 

reading games are held every summer. Last 
year younger children were given cutouts of circus 
clowns on which they pasted stars and seals for 
books read. Older boys and girls went ultramodern 
with paper rocket ships that advanced from the 
earth to Mars, Venus, Neptune, Mercury, and back 
to earth in ten books. The planets were represented 
by large circles of colored cardboard. To discourage 
mere racing, credit was given for not more than two 
books a day with the clowns, or three a week in the 
interplanetary exploration. Emphasis was placed 
upon fitting the book to the child and interesting 
the youngster who would not read otherwise, rather 
than piling up numbers for the bookworm. Older 
children gave brief oral reports on their books. At 
a party in August certificates were awarded, a play 
was produced, very amateurishly but with much 
amusement, and the Chamber of Commerce pro- 
vided refreshments. About a hundred parents and 
children attended. 
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Our public library and 
schools work together. 
To advertise summer 
reading the librarian 
visits every grade school 
classroom and talks to 
the junior high assembly. 
During Book Week 
classes visit the library. 
Teachers encourage story 
hour attendance. Valen- 
tines saying ‘Won't you 
be my valentine and read 
my books? Red Oak Pub- 
lic Library,’ which were sent to kindergarten and 
primary rooms, brought response out of all propor- 
tion to the effort involved. As the school library is 
inadequate, fifty books are sent to each classroom 
requesting them, and now books are being rented 
to near-by consolidated and rural schools. 

JEANNETTE E. WINTERS, Librarian 
Red Oak, lowa, Public Library 





Certificates Help 


OYS and girls who completed the program of 

summer reading in our children’s department 
this year were rewarded with reading certificates 
unique in design and distinctly appropriate. They 
were designed by Anna Anderson, who has recently 
retired as head of our children’s department after 
twenty-three years of service. The certificate, 
printed in black, is superimposed on a pale blue 
photograph of the skyline of Tulsa. 

Children were required to read and keep a record 
of twelve books during the summer. Over seven 
hundred certificates were issued to boys and girls 
who qualified. 

ALLIE BETH MartTIN, Head 
Children’s Department 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Library 
t 





A New KIND oF MysTERY 


These boys are trying to solve “Mirror Myster- 
ies,” distributed by their public library. It looks 
like “Jaberwocky” to them so, as did Alice in 
Looking-Glass Land, they hold the paper up to a 
mirror—suddenly it is a booklist! The Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Public Library accomplished the 
effect by putting the stencil on backwards. 
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HE slow, hot, lazy 
will be with us before we 
the problem of summer reading 


and August 
know it. So will 
and reduced book 
circulation. Librarians in many localities are also 
aware of another problem —the loss of readers 
through television, particularly in the juvenile and 
young adult group. According to reliable reports 
many children are no longer interested in a normal 
play period or in reading for pleasure. They have 
come to prefer the much more dramatic and blood- 
chilling fare offered by television 

Many libraries plan summer reading games for 
children during the vacation months. These games 
usually take the form of a planned reading program 
featuring a group of persons or places or events in 
which young readers show some special interest. 
Some programs not only involve the reading of a 
certain number of books but include some form of 
active participation on the part of the child in a 
related handicraft, dramatic, or storytelling pro- 
gram. This year libraries might steal a page from 
television's book and feature many children’s 
biggest single interest—Cowboys. 

Hopalong Cassidy and Roy Rogers are hero- 
names in many American households where there 
are growing children. Youngsters are bombarded 
by radio, television, cereal distributors, apparel 
manufacturers, and comic books featuring these 
pseudo-Westerners. They are led to believe that 
all cowboys talk out of the side of their mouths, 
carry two guns at all times, and shoot to kill on the 
slightest provocation. An interest in cowboys is a 
natural one for all Americans but the child’s im- 
pression and conception of the cowboy, as so pre- 
sented, is a false one. 

The library has a big chance to capitalize on this 
interest. But what is more important, the library 
has a real obligation to give our children a true 
picture of the cowboy as he really was and is. 

Reading programs can be built around the life 
of the cowboy and his part, not only in helping to 
open the West, but in building much of our coun- 
try. The clothes he wears, the way he walks, the 
animals he knows—all have a singular fascination 
for children. Begin with his clothes and tell why 
he wears them and how they were developed—the 
picturesque chaps, sombrero, knotted handkerchief, 
and the boots. His tools of trade are equally in- 
teresting asso, the saddle, and the branding 
iron. 


days of July 





The manner in which he helped develop the 

West, his association with both whites and Indians 
can be vividly and truthfully portrayed. Too many 
children have come to believe that the cowboy’s 
only contacts with the human race were with mur- 
derously inclined Redskins or white desperadoes. 
The cowboy’s deep sense of honesty and fair play 
can be presented without the aid of pearl-handled 
revolvers or the hangman's noose. 
* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of “The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois, 
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THE CROW’S NEST” 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


The everyday life of the cowboy offers endless 
opportunities for stories, displays, singing parties 
and games. Perhaps some of the boys, and some of 
the girls, too, in your group would be interested in 
making a model chuck wagon. In so doing th 
whole group would learn about the food the plains 
men ate and how it was prepared. You might even 
make a collection of typical recipes (there are sey 
eral good Texas cookbooks containing such mat« 
rial) and pass them on to interested mothers in 
your community. At the end of the summer read 
ing program they might join forces and cook a cow 
boy feast for the group. Your 
up” might be held in your lox 
countryside. 

The cowboy songs portraying his loneliness, his 
love for his horse and cattle, and his belief in 
something bigger than himself appeal to everyon 
Almost every child knows or recognizes at least on 
such song. Plan one program around the songs or 
pick a cowboy theme song for your’entire progran 
Children love to sing. They also enjoy listening t 
singing. When they come to know some of these 
songs they will realize that the men who compose 
them and sing them are not the blustering, swagger 
ng bullies of the radio and television screen but 
people just like themselves, people who are some 
times lonely and scared, and want to be love 


“rodeo” or “round 


al park or ne 





You can help young readers know something of 
the wild life the cowboy knows—the prairie dogs 
the coyote, the road runners, and the pao sll i 
Teach them something of his weather lore and his 
folk sayings. Take them out of doors and let them 
look at the sky and the sun and the clouds. Teach 
them that the cowboy had to know more than how 
to handle a gun and ride a horse to protect his her 
and earn his living. 


Include the Animals 


Last but not least, you can make a whole 
out of the animals—the cattle, the horses 
dogs. Tell about cattle branding and how and why 
it was done. Explain the meaning of the brands 
and how to read them. You could give each child 
in the reading game a brand mark for his very own 
or divide your readers into teams and give each ¢ 
ranch name with a distinctive and authentic brand 
mark 


story 


and the 


There is no limit to what you can do with 
program of this kind. It can be slanted to include 
both boys and girls. You can introduce American 
history, social life and customs, the growth of the 
cattle industry, the American Indian, nature study, 
and a score of other subjects. 


As for publicity and promotion, the door is wide 
open. Plan your program before the close of school 
Enlist the aid of your local school principals and 
superintendents. Ask to have the summer reading 
program announced and featured in the schools be 
fore they close for the vacation period. Your local 
Parent-Teacher Association, Boy Scout, Girl Scout 
and Camp Fire Girl groups will probably be de 
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lighted to cooperate with you. Almost all local 
merchants carry cowboy gear. It is quite possible 
you can work out some display feature in the store 
or store window that will be mutually satisfactory. 
One word of caution: in making such an arrange- 
ment it should be understood that in no way is the 
library advocating the purchase of cowboy pata- 
phernalia as a part of the reading program. 


Editors Will Help 


Judging by the number of recent articles in news- 
papers about children’s reading and television there 
are many editors who are just as concerned about 
the problem as you are. They undoubtedly will be 
glad to support and publicize your program. 

Some in your community must have collected 
Western material they will be glad to loan for dis- 
play. Even boots, a Stetson hat, and a silk necker- 
chief can add local color to a window or a showcase. 

While you are planning a summer reading game 
about cowboys and the West for the young ones you 
might also give a thought to the parents. Almost 
any man is interested in the same subjects. Do a 
reading list for Dad—maybe he needs to learn 
about the real cowboy, too. Mom may enjoy reading 
about the part the pioneer woman played, how she 
kept house and how she managed, despite every- 
thing, to keep her sense of humor and have a good 
time. Parents enjoy being considered, and they are 
flattered when you seek their help. Come to think 
about it, why not take your summer reading plans 
to the Rotary or Kiwanis or any service club in 
your town and ask for their help and advice? I'll 
bet you'll get it! 

Seriously speaking, we have a problem on our 
hands. So why not meet it face to face before it 
gets too big to handle? Why not try licking video 
cowboys with real cowboys this summer? 


Training Volunteers 


One of the most efficient 
plans for community co- 
operation and participation 
to come our way is encom- 
passed in a folder, ‘‘Hunt- 
ing for Something to Do?” 
XQ It is the work of the Com- 
munity Workshop and 
Oklahoma City libraries. 
Attractively illustrated with 
humorous cartoons, printed 
in dark green ink on light 
green paper, it tells the 
story of a community- 
library service that could 
function during the sum- 
mer months or all year 
around as it does in Okla- 
homa City. 

In 1945 a survey of six 
community chest agencies 
working with boys and girls discovered youth work 
was seriously curtailed because of a shortage of 
volunteer workers. Acting on this information in 
1947 the Council of Social Welfare suggested the 
Junior League of Oklahoma City undertake a lead- 
ers’ training program. The Junior League agreed 
to finance the project as a demonstration program 
and a professional director was hired in 1948. 
Classes in arts and crafts were held from January to 
June in the park department's recreation center. 
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Later a temporary location was furnished by the 
First Presbyterian Church as a workshop. During 
a year’s occupancy over three thousand men and 
women volunteer leaders of young people's 
groups — attended classes. 

In 1949 the workshop moved to the city library, 
where workshop and library aims and facilities offer 
the perfect combination. The following statement 
from the folder “Hunting for Something to Do?” 
explains the working plan: 


THE WORKSHOP IS YourRS. It belongs to the 
community. Located in the city library on the 
first floor, it is open, free of charge, to any adult 
who contributes his time to working with groups 
of children or young people. A trained leader for 
every group, is the workshop aim. 

If you are a den mother for a group of Cub 
Scouts, or a homeroom mother for a bunch of 
lively kindergarteners, or a church leader of teen 
agers, remember the Community Workshop! It is 
here to show you what to teach your young 
friends, and how to make them like it. With its 
help, you will find such leadership can be fun! 

The den mother will want to learn rope-mak- 
ing and leathercraft. The homeroom mother 
needs game, costume, and refreshment ideas. The 
church leader may want crafts or stunts, group 
singing or dramatics. If a hospital volunteer, 
you ll seek information on simple crafts for bed- 
fast or convalescent patients. For Sunday school 
teachers there is storytelling and puppetry, and 
for camp counselors nature activities, metal crafts, 
and folk dancing. The Bluebirds and Brownies 
call for stenciling, weaving, and paper craft. 
Schoolteachers solve their art problems with sug- 
gestions and instructions in finger painting, 
papier maché, or ceramics. All this . . . and more 
too... may be learned at the workshop; or, upon 
request, a teacher with her kit of samples and 
materials will conduct classes for other volunteer 
leaders at a designated school, church, or meeting 
place. If you are proficient in a craft, you may be 
invited to become such a teacher. 

Housed with the city library, the workshop 
always has books available to help with any phase 
of your program. Also, mimeographed instruc- 
tion sheets and patterns for various crafts are 
available upon request. 

If you're “hunting for something to do,”’ make 
the Community Workshop your first stop, and 
you'll find just what you're hunting for—fun 
with a purpose. This is a workshop to serve al/ 
youth leaders of the community. Let it serve you. 


Oklahoma City, the workshop, and the city li- 
brary are certainly to be congratulated. While many 
of us may not be able to duplicate such a far-reach- 
ing program we certainly ought to give it considera- 
tion and at least use some of the fine suggestions 
presented in this program. 

Recently Received Publications of Interest: 
Cuyahoga, Ohio, County Public Library 

“Hints and Helps for Teen Agers 

“Your Child from 6 to 12’ 

Los Angeles Public Library 
“The Contribution of the Negro-American to His 
Country's Culture” 

“To Your Mental Health 
Merrill Memorial Library, Norwood, Massachusetts 

“Portrait of Norwood Library—1949 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 

“Library Guide” 
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OU still have time enough to enter this year’s 

John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest. 
The deadline for entry blanks is May 15. If you 
have not already asked for a blank, do so without 
delay. A.L.A. Headquarters has them, or write to 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. The entry blanks contain 
full information about the submission of scrap- 
books at a later date. 


Resources and responsibilities of the Library of 
Congress at the close of its first hundred and fifty 
years have been evaluated in a spirit of critical 
self-examination in the Annual Report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949. 

One of the library's important functions, the 
operation of an enormous reference service, reached 
well over a million readers last year. In addition, 
almost 23,000 inquiries from Congress were 
handled by the Legislative Reference Service, an 
all-time high. 

The photoduplication service and recording la- 
boratory, both equipped with every contemporary 
device, are self-supporting, operating under gift- 
established revolving funds. 

The library has been engaged since 1931, after 
previous experience (the first of its kind) begin- 
ning in 1897, in the procurement and distribution 
of literature for the blind. This now includes 
Braille, Moon type, and “talking books.” 

The library last year was conducting, or partici- 
pating in, extensive microfilming operations in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mex- 
ico, and Spain, as well as in the United States, and 
it was distributing about 270,000 publications a 
year under the Brussels Conventions of 1886 pro- 
viding for the exchange of materials with most of 
the other nations of the world. 

Comprising 27,560,873 pieces, this largest li- 
brary in the world for annual yearly maintenance 
spends the equivalent of only five cents for every 
citizen. 


Co & & 


Bibliography on Audio-Visual Instructional Ma- 
terials for Teachers in the Elementary School, edi- 
tion of 1949, costs 80 cents from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27. 
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Education for Librarianship, first of a series of 
UNESCO public library manuals issued as part of 
their program to stimulate library development, can 
be obtained through your local sales agent or from 
International Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York City 27, for 45 cents (if sent 
with order, otherwise plus postage). 

“Distinguished Children’s Books of 1949,” list 
of the Book Evaluation Committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association of A.L.A., is available 
with library imprint for $1.50 for 100; $5 for 500; 
$7.50 for 1,000; etc. Write Library Division, Stur- 
gis Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 

The Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center last 
month celebrated its tenth anniversary. A descrip- 
tion and history of the Center appeared in the 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly for January 1950. Re- 
prints of this, “The Pacific Northwest Bibliographic 
Center,” are available free from Mollie Hollreigh 
Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 

“This Is the UN,” an album of phonograph rec 
ords telling in dramatic documentary style the story 
of the United Nations, will be ready for sale this 
For information write the Education Se 


summer. 
tion, Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. 
© co o 
The 1950 Directory of Vocational Counseling 
Agencies lists individual practitioners as well as 
services and agencies which provide vocational 


guidance to the public and which meet certain 
minimum standards set up after intensive study by 
the Ethical Practices Committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, which prepared 
the Directory. It can be obtained at $1 per copy 
from the Ethical Practices Committee, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Box 64, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
Co & & 

“The Family and the Home’”’ is the subject of a 
booklist put out as the current issue of the Brook 
lyn Public Library's quarterly Bulletin. The list, 
containing 156 titles with descriptive notes, is avail- 
able for 10 cents in stamps or coin. Address Editor, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn 17, New York. 

Co & & 

“Africa Bibliography (January 1945 to February 
1950),” subtitled “Books (nonfiction), pamphlets, 
and other printed and mimeographed materials in 
English or French dealing with Africa and its 
people, primarily with respect to political, eco- 
nomic, and social matters,” is available for 25 cents 
plus postage from the Council on African Affairs, 
23 West 26th Street, New York 10. 
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Discussions of great books on the “Invitation to 
Learning” program, which is celebrating its tenth 
anniversary this month, will include the following: 
Te Te TT era eT Machiavelli, The Prince 
. ....++..Milton, Paradise Lost 


May 14 ......-+-+00+- s 
May 21.. Pere 
May 28 ......-e+ee++++++-Dhe United States Constitution 
June er ae ceceeeeeeeeeMontaigne, Essays 
June 11. ...Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter 
June 18 ....+--Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 


reer errrrir eS Madame Bovary 
8 ee Dinars ......-Aristotle, Politics 
We Dick ac vin cdne ns wich ecesien ens mene Plato, Apology 
Faby 16... 6 5c secs cscs oes enc ces MMMCRTS, PMRIF Fair 


9 


July 23. ..++e++Pascal, Pensees 
July a .. -Rousseau, Confessions 
August 6. made . Defoe, Moll Flanders 
August 13. se eeceeeeese Tolstoy, War and Peace 
August 20. . . .Lucretius, On the Nature of Things 
August 27. ; ....-Dante, Divine Comedy 


..Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 

... Twain, Huckleberry Finn 
... Swift, Gulliver's Travels 
Ter vese-os cece os fehigenee, Peaktics 
....-Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra 


September 3... 


September 10 
September 17..........- 
September 24... 

Oeeber 1. 2cs.s 


The program can be heard every Sunday, 12:00- 
12:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

Reprints of the discussions sell for 10 cents a 
copy, $1 for 13 copies of a single reprint, or for 
single copies of reprints of 13 broadcasts, from 
Invitation to Learning, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, New York 22. 

te be Le 

While the supply lasts librarians can obtain, free, 
copies of the catalog, “100 Best Books for the 
Gardener's Library” from the Holliston Mills, 70 
West 40th Street, New York 18. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


Children’s Dert 
V ca V 
7 a 
| 
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Fe _tl 


Boy, do they give those books a fit! 
You couldn't get in there on a bet. 
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Copies of What Employers Want, written for 
teen agers, cost 60 cents each; 15 or more, 50 cents 
each; 100 or more, 35 cents each; 1,000 or more to 
one address at one time, 25 cents each. Write Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

eo & & 

A study tour for librarians and booklovers 
through Italy, Israel, Switzerland, France, and Eng- 
land has been scheduled in the autumn, to avoid the 
tourist rush and so the group can meet the great 
librarians of Europe, who might be on vacation in 
summer. While the emphasis of this tour is on 
library methods and problems, daily programs will 
include also characteristic sights and cultural land- 
marks of places visited. For further information 
write World Studytours, Columbia University 
Travel Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


“Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Aids,” compiled by Bruce Miller, superintendent 


of schools, Ontario, California, costs 50 cents from 
the compiler, Box 522, Ontario, California. 

The Newsletter and the Report of meetings of 
the Association of American Library Schools are 
available to nonmembers of the association at a 
subscription rate of $1.50 per year for each. Orders 
should be sent to Virginia Lacy Jones, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Association of American Library Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The twelfth biennial volume of the State Lau 
Index, subtitled, ““An Index to the Legislation of 
the States of the United States Enacted during the 
Biennium 1947-1948,” consists of 895 pages, bound 
in buckram and prepared by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress. This 
book costs $2.50 a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

The same office puts out, for $1 a copy, “The 
First One Hundred Years of Yankee California,” 
the address by Carl Irving Wheat, attorney, his- 
torian, and bibliographer, at the opening of the 
California Centennial Exhibit in the Library of 
Congress last November. 

The Teachers Residence Exchange offers to act 
as a clearinghouse for the exchange of homes so 
teachers can spend a vacation in a different part of 
the country rent free. For free booklet and applica- 
tion for listing write Teachers Residence Exchange, 
Department M, 100 West 42nd Street, New York 
18. 

C. S. Hammond and Company, famous makers 
of maps, are celebrating their fiftieth anniversary 
this year. 

A mimeographed monograph, “Evolution from 
Chaos by the Use of a New Organizational System 
for Easily Preventing thé Misshelving and Mis- 
placement of Volumes in Reference Rooms of Pub- 
lic Libraries,” is available postpaid from the author, 
Benjamin J. Oriel, 155 West 22nd Street, New 
York 11, for 35 cents, or 75 cents with illustrations. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Cheney 
at the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. Guide to Research 
in Educational History. New York, New York 
University Bookstore, 1949. 220p. $2.75 

2. The Economic Almanac for 1950. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1950. 663p. 
Paper, $4, cloth, $5 


2 


3. FINKELSTEIN, Louis. The Jews; Their His- 


tory, Culture, and Religion. New York, Harper, 
1949. 2vols. $12 

4. Jacoss, CHARLES R. Official Gun Book. 
New York, Crown, 1950. 178p. Paper, $1.50, 
cloth, $2.50 

5. JAEGER, EpMUND C. A Source-Book of Bio- 
logical Names and Terms. 2d ed. Springfield, 
Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1950. 287p. $3.75 


6. NAGEL, CHARLES. American Furniture 1650- 
1850. New York, Chanticleer, 1949. 110p. $2.95 
7. Research in Medical Science, ed. by DAvip 
E. GREEN and W. EuGENE KNox. New York, 


Macmillan, 1950. 492p. $6.50 
8. Ross, Louis A. Dictionary of Business 
Terms. New York, John Wiley, 1950. 219p. $4 


9. SHAW, ARCHER H. The Lincoln Encyclo- 
pedia. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 395p. $6.50 

10. THURLOW, CONSTANCE E. and Francis L. 
BERKELEY, JR. The Jefferson Papers of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Charlottesville, Virginia, Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library, 1950. 343p. Paper, $5 

11. UNITED NATIONS. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Statistical Yearbook, 1948. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949. 482p. $6 


12. WATKINS, LuURA WoopsIDE. American 


Glass and Glassmaking. New York, Chanticleer, 
1950. 104p. $2.95 

13. Woops, RALPH L. A Second Treasury of 
the Familiar. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 722p. 
$5 


N interesting experiment in the promotion of 
American history reading is being sponsored 
by the Interfraternity Council of the University of 
Virginia. Using as a basis a well selected list of 
over 160 titles called the McGregor Library Read- 
ing List in American History, the Council takes the 
position “that the most valuable and permanent 
part of the education that can be obtained from 
the universities of today (hidebound as they are 
with yesterday's curricula) comes not from the 
classroom, but from the formation of extracurric- 
ular reading habits, and from the free exchange of 
ideas in a society of free men.” 
Anyone who will read six of the works and sub- 
mit a statement to that effect (naming the works) 
accompanied by an acceptable essay of half a dozen 
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pages on some topic suggested by the reading, will 
be awarded a McGregor Library Certificate for First 
Reading in American History. Anyone anywher 
may participate in the program 

Librarians wishing to have copies of the list may 
obtain them from the curator of the Tracy W. M 
Gregor Library, University of Virginia, Charlott 
ville, Virginia. 


History 


Also from the University of Virginia comes the 
beautifully printed calendar of the Jefferson Paper 
of the University of Virginia.” The compilers have 
made use of work which a been going on at the 
university for many years and have supplied two 
paragraphs for each entry. The first paragraph con 
tains all “bibliographical data’ about the manu 
script and all other texts of it which are known to 
them from data recorded and filed in their Jefferson 
check list. The second gives a condensed summary 
of the text. College and university libraries will 
certainly find use for this eighth number of the Uni 
versity of Virginia Bibliographical Series, a dis 
tinguished addition to a series which has had 
assistance from the Research Council of the Rich 
mond Area University Center. 

Of even more general appeal is The Lincoln En 
cyclopedia,’ a labor of love compiled and edited by 
Archer H. Shaw. David C. Mearns, assistant li 
brarian of the Library of Congress, points out that 
“There are three blessings which it confers: the 
anxious composer seeking illustration, example, o1 
embellishment for his own writing will find Mr: 
Lincoln's prose assorted for his choosing—to hin 
it will be convenience; the documentarian will find 
the source of the writer's choice—to him it will be 
relief and fixation and overtaken time; the scholar 
will find beginnings—to him it will be neither 
vehicle nor destination but a mounting block, a 
point of departure, a setting out.”” But all these will 
have to learn to master Mr. Shaw's subject head 
ings, for the compiler has made no concor lance 
but an arrangement of Lincoln's spoken and written 
words under subject, with the source of each quo 
tation given. Even with the many see references, it 
must be remembered that this title is not an instant 
locator. 


New and Old 


It is the aim of the first annual United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook ™ to show for the various coun- 
tries over the period covered, generally 1928 to 
1948, continuous time series which are as nearly 
comparable internationally as the available statistics 
permit. Using standard forms and classifications 
recalculating index numbers to the base 1937 = 100 
obtaining basic data from national statistical offices 
and supplying an alphabetical country index, the 
compilers have furnished an extremely valuable 
source of statistics covering population, manpower, 


Statistical Yearbooks, 
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agriculture, manufacturing, communications, f- 
nance, social statistics, education, and other topics. 
It is interesting to note in the table on newspapers 
__their number, circulation, and copies per 1,000 
of population—that the United Kingdom led all the 
rest, with a circulation of 600 per 1,000 population, 
nearly twice as much as the United States. 

Now in its tenth issue, The Economic Almanac 
for 1950° is still designed to meet the need for a 
compact. convenient handbook of the latest statistics 
on business, labor, and government, with emphasis 
on the United States, but including foreign coun- 
tries. It also has a rather detailed index and a glos- 
sary of selected terms frequently used in business 
reports. 


Business 


A more extensive list of business terms will be 
found in the Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Dictionary of Business Terms,’ by Louis A. Robb, 
whose Engineers’ Dictionary was reviewed in this 
department in March. Mr. Robb had a good many 
terms left over from that one; these form the nu- 
cleus of the present book. It is much the same in 
format. in the kind of information given, and in its 
effort to include words not found in other diction- 
aries of this type. 





Educational History 


Guide Research in Educational History’ at- 
tempts to convince faculty and students in depart- 
ments and schools of education that the study of 
educational history according to recognized princi- 
ples and practices of scientific historical research is 
a far more exciting process than concentration upon 
mere textbook materials. Designed to meet the 
needs of students writing undergraduate and gradu- 
ate term reports and theses, it includes lists of ref- 
erence materials, discussion of the application of 
the historical method of research to education, a 
section on note-taking, and a chapter on how to 
evaluate a research report in educational history. 
Though one might doubt the wisdom of including 
over two hundred specialized works and mono- 
graphs in educational history, arranged not by sub- 
divisions of the subject but in one alphabet; though 
he might wish for a fuller discussion of periodicals; 
it is obvious that this will be most helpful to stu- 
dents in the field of education, particularly for the 
hints on the evaluation of various types of sources. 

Two more beautifully illustrated and printed vol- 
umes of the American Crafts Series have appeared: 
American Furniture, 1650-1850° and American 
Glass and Glassmaking.“ Both should be consid- 
ered instructions for the beginner and neither will 
answer all the questions of serious collectors; but 
the charm of the illustrations, the readable style, 
and good design recommend these little mono- 
graphs which were printed in England. 

The Official Gun Book* is also profusely illus- 
trated while modestly priced for home purchase; it 
describes ammunition, handguns, rifles, shotguns, 
and such equipment as cases, and has a manufac- 
turers’ directory. Compiled with the cooperation of 
national gun associations, it contains contributions 
from sixteen nationally known experts. It even has 
an article on the NRA and the American shooter— 
NRA in this case being the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. But since it isn’t alphabetically arranged it 
could do with an index. 
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Old Favorites in Prose and Verse 


A Second Treasury of the Familiar ® appropriate- 
ly begins with Caroline Mason’s “Whichever Way 
the Wind Doth Blow” for it exactly describes the 
arrangement of the volume. From snippets of 
Franklin P. Adams to Israel Zangwill, the selections 
run the gamut, including not only “Everybody 
Works but Father’ but St. Francis of Assisi’s 
“Canticle of the Sun.” It is certainly not meant to 
be read consecutively, except by those who don’t 
mind jumping from “I Want a Girl, Just Like the 
Girl That Married Dear Old Dad” to “The Ameri- 
can Creed,” which appears on the next page. But 
the hodgepodge has a certain reference value be- 
cause it contains those verses often called for, and 
because there is in addition to the author and title 
indexes, an index of familiar lines. It is too bad 
this section was not further expanded, for it con- 
tains only one familiar line from each selection, but 
it is a help when someone steps up and asks for the 
poem which has something about “Ring, grandpa, 
ring for liberty.” 


A Valuable Set 


The Jews, Their History, Culture, and Religion, 
according to its compiler, is the first comprehensive 
description of Judaism and the Jews. While avoid- 
ing the anatomical structure and purely alphabetical 
organization of an encyclopedia, it is designed as a 
readable and unified sketch of a singular human 
phenomenon. Scholars from several fields have 
supplied essays on the history, the role of Judaism 
in civilization (including poetry, music, social wel- 
fare, art), sociology and demography of the Jews, 
and religion; and for each of the separate essays 
there are an appended section of notes and a bib- 
liography. 

Descriptive passages appearing at the beginning 
of the bibliographical sections give evidence of 
careful work and real effort to evaluate the list of 
references assembled. For example, the essay on 
the Jews of Western Europe is supplemented by a 
bibliography which notes at the beginning the 
sources for a comprehensive bibliography and con- 
cludes, “There is no need therefore to attempt to 
make this bibliography comprehensive, but suffi- 
cient data will be given to serve as a guide to the 
American or English reader.” Also evidence of 
bibliographical integrity is the comment on the 
bibliography on Hellenistic Jewish philosophy, for 
it is noted that with the exception of one title, noth- 
ing has been added since the bibliography was pre- 
pared in 1946. 

Contributors and members of the planning com- 
mittee include such men as Arturo Castiglioni, 
Yale, professor of the history of medicine; David 
Daiches, Cornell, professor of English; and Mel- 
ville Herkskovits, Northwestern, professor of an- 
thropology. These and the bibliography assure its 
reference value. 


Biology and Medicine 


Jaeger’s Source-Book of Biological Names and 
Terms * is a revised and enlarged edition of a work 
first issued in 1944. A few necessary corrections 
and minor revisions of definitions of classical words 
have been made. But more important is the addi- 
tion of more than 1,800 new word elements, raising 


(Continued on page 701) 
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Display for 





ACKGROUND of this display in the New 

Rochelle, New York, Public Library was of 
tan-buff poster paper. The clowns were done in 
bold red, blue, black, and white poster paint. The 
sign was mounted on, and lettered in, red. Balloons 
of several colors were used. After they had been 
inflated and tied with long red string they were 
held in position on the bulletin board with scotch 
tape attached to their under sides and then stuck to 
the poster. Strings which were run to the hand and 
umbrella of the clowns, were secured at these two 
points with map tacks. Titles and authors, cut from 
book jackets, were pasted to the balloons with rub- 
ber cement after the latter were in place. During 
the time the display was featured, bright orange 
cutout booklists were distributed. Jackets used 
came from books the library was advertising as 
their comics—books that contain many of the ele- 
ments that make comic books popular. 





A baseball diamond is the center of attraction in 
the Stone School Library, Chicago, Illinois. A large 
figure of a boy pitching a ball is in the foreground; 
the catcher, a much smaller figure, is away off in the 
left background. A schoolhouse stands near the 
center, at a distance. A few trees are placed effec- 
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tively on either side of the display, and thre¢ 
four children are seated under them, watching th 
game. The book display can be centered aroun 
ball, bat, and glove. Book covers, from books about 
baseball from both the player and spectator 
may be used. Books on different grade levels wil 
appeal to children of all ages 


Books on classical music were featured in this 
Music Week bulletin board at the James A. Gray 
High School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. On« 
junior made the display and a second photographed 
it. The staff was of gray construction paper whil 
letters and cutouts were a deep wine color with ; 
white background. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES" 


PTA and Libraries 


F the Reading and Library Service Committee, 

the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, in its “Plans of Work,” says: “The primary 
purpose of our school and public libraries is to pro- 
mote good reading habits and to furnish a library 
service so complete that all individuals may have 
access to worth-while reading material.” 

Among their objectives are: “To develop an 
appreciation of the role of reading and of library 
service in the lives of both children and adults. 
To build good reading habits in children and youth 
by promoting the constant cooperation of home, 
school, and public library. To encourage apprecia- 
tion and support of high standards of library service 
and of professional training. To extend public li- 
brary service to every community so that no one 
shall lack reading material or the opportunity to 
benefit from reading guidance. To provide adequate 
libraries in both elementary and secondary schools, 
and to ensure their fullest possible use. To pro- 
mote financial support for school and public li- 
braries on an equalization basis by means of federal 
and state funds, administered with a maximum of 
local control.” 


For Teen-Age Readers 


Maryland High 
1949 for their 


Among the books chosen by 
School librarians as the best of 
readers are: 


The Sciences 
High Jungle. 


FRANCES. Big Cats. 
Mast We Hide? 


Duell 
Prentice-Hall 
Wesley Press 


BEEBE, WILLIAM. 
BRENTANO, 
Lapp, RALPH E. 


Ley, WILLy. Conquest of Space. Viking 

PEATTIE, DONALD C. American Heart-Wood. 
Houghton 

PETERSON, ROGER T. How to Know the Birds. 
Houghton 

ROBINSON, CLARK. Meer the Plastics. Macmillan 


SCHNITTKIND, HENRY T. Science Subjects Made 


Easy. Doubleday 
Personal History 
BurKE, BiLuiz. With a Feather on My Nose. 
Appleton 
Croy, HoMER. Jesse James Was My Neighbor. 
uell ; 


Drooz, IRMA. Doctor of Medicine. Dodd 


GILBRETH, FRANK B. Cheaper by the Dozen. 
Crowell 

GLicK, Cart. I’m a Busy Body. Crowell 

GOULD, JEAN R. Young Thack. Houghton 


Gu NTHER, 

bg School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
oe and items for this page to Miss Pike at Kittery Point, 
Maine. 


JOHN. Death Be Not Proud. Harper 
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Editor 
KEITHLEY, RALPH. Buckey O'Neill. Caxton 
MAuRER, HERRYMON. Great Soul. Doubleday 
NORMAN, CHARLES. Play Maker of Avon. Mc- 
Kay 
ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR. This I Remember. Harper 
Powers, ALFRED. Chains for Columbus. West- 
minster 
RUSSELL, HAROLD. Victory in My Hands. Creative 
Age 
Taver, Giapys. Especially Father. Macrae-Smith 


Our Neighbors 


Buck, Peart S. Kinfolk. Day 
CosTain, THOMAS. The Conquerors. Doubleday 
CrOCKETT, Lucy. Popcorn on the Ginza. Sloane 


EISENHOWER, DWIGHT. Crusade in Europe. Double- 


day 


GUNTHER, JOHN. Behind the Curtain. Harper 
JARECKA, Louise. Made in Poland. Knopf 
LARRALDE, ErsA. My House Is Yours. Lippincott 
LATTIMORE, OWEN. Situation in Asia. Little 


St. JOHN, RoBERT. Shalom Means Peace. Double- 
day 

WARNER, ESTHER S. New Song in a Strange Land. 
Houghton 

The U.S. Is Us 

BEIRNE, FRANCIS F. The War of 1812. Dutton 

GUTHRIE, ALFRED B. The Way West. Sloane 

JOHNSON, GERALD W. Our English Heritage. 
Lippincott 

KNIGHT, RuTH A. It Might Be You. Doubleday 


MITCHELL, BRoADUS. American Adventure. Har- 
per 

ORWELL, GEORGE. Nineteen Eighty-Four. Har- 
court 

WILSON, WiLtiaAM E. Abe Lincoln Pigeon 
Creek. Whittlesey 


This ‘n’ That 


“Reading for Democracy” now comes in a 1950 
edition. Write to American Brotherhood, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 203 North 
Wabash, Chicago 1, for a copy of this attractive bib- 
liography. 

State associations of school library assistants are 
increasing rapidly. If you write him before gradu- 
ation, Gilbert Murphy, Senior High School, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina (president of that state 
group), will tell you how they did it. 

Folklore as an integrated part of many studies 
(rather than as a separate course) is the aim of the 
Conference of American Folklore for Youth. For 
further information see the January issue of The 
Indiana Teacher or write to the executive secretary 
of the group, Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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County-Wide Program Making 


OUNTY-WIDE club program making under 
the sponsorship of the county library has 
brought good results in a number of cases and has 
saved both the program chairman and the county 
library staff much time and effort. 

One such project was carried on in Van Buren 
County, Paw Paw, Michigan, a few years ago, when 
the Van Buren County library, under Anne Farring- 
ton, and the Adult Education Division, Western 
Michigan College, held an all-day and evening ses- 
sion, complete with potluck meals, for seventy-eight 
clubs in the county. It was billed as “A Meeting to 
Talk about Meetings” and presidents and program 
chairmen or their representatives were invited with 
the slogan, “Let's Look at Our Problems Together.” 

A citizen's group of nine members selected four 
topics of wide appeal prior to the meeting, and 
when the participants arrived they were handed nine 
pages entitled, “Van Buren County, Michigan, 
Looks at—Our Intercultural Relations—Our Rural 
Recreation—Our Adult Education—Our Leader- 
ship.” In the pamphlet each of the four problems 
was stated, briefly discussed, and then a list of 
speakers and consultants, together with suggested 
books and pamphlets, was added, so any club decid- 
ing on a given topic knew exactly what persons and 
materials could be used to build the programs. The 
final page of the pamphlet listed under general re- 
sources both visual aids, which could be borrowed 
either at or through the Van Buren County Library, 
and discussion leaders who could be asked to assist 
on any of the subjects considered that day. 

As a follow-up on this meeting there was a story- 
telling demonstration for mothers clubs who wanted 
to help with summer recreation programs. Both the 
county library and Western Michigan College, as 
well as the club officers, voted the meeting a success. 


Recruiting for Extension Work 


The problem of attracting enthusiastic, capable 
librarians into county and regional library work 
could be met more easily if more work-study plans 
were introduced, whereby students could work in 
various libraries under able directors while getting 
their library training, according to Blanche N. Jones, 
formerly of the Atchison County Library, Rockport, 
Missouri. Says Mrs. Jones: 

I was most fortunate to be sent to a library 
with a librarian who tried to give the intern stu- 
dents a very good over-all view of the library pro- 
fession—school extension, county work, etc. 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county; and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


I don’t know whether I believe in aptitude test- 
ing or not but there is some degree of accuracy 
in it. Get hold of the library school students 
who have high sales ability and sell them on the 
idea of selling library service to people. Then 
get them into positions where they can meet 
people and use their ability. Tell them the dis- 
advantages as well as the advantages of the job 
they are entering. Tell them what valuable serv 
ice they can render and how much of the success 
depends on their staying with a program and 
seeing it develop. 

Get hold of the people who come from small 
rural towns and preferably have farm background 
or background suitable to the community they 
are serving and sell them on the idea. If they 
expect to go into extension work in a coal mining 
community, they need to know the language of 
the coal miners. [Or set themselves to learn it 
in a hurry !—Editor.} Miss Rothrock once asked 
me, when employing me for a TVA job in west- 
ern North Carolina, in the mountain se 
“Can you milk a cow?” Even if I had been able 
to do so, I would have wanted to quip, ‘They 
didn’t tell me I had to know how to milk a cow 
to get a library degree.’ But before our inter- 
view was over I saw the point of meeting people 
on their own level and speaking their language 
Librarians going into extension work must hav 
the faculty of finding real happiness in the rura 
community and the ability to overcome, in the 
shortest possible time, the ‘“‘you-are-a-furriner 
attitude which they will frequently meet. Then 
they will be able to do good work and enjoy it 
too. 


tion 


Point Reading Plan Helps 


Cooperation between the Attala County Library 
Kosciusko, Mississippi, and the high school English 
teachers paid off well this past year, according to 
Beulah Gilliland, librarian. Instead of requiring 
the reading of a stated number of books, they gave 
grades on the basis of points made. Each recognized 
classic rated five points, each recognized contempo 
rary work, like Ethan Frome, Main Street, or The 
Yearling, four points. Three points for good con- 
temporary work of fiction or nonfiction, not yet 
established; two points for light reading; one point 
for work below the reading level of the school 
grade. The pupils reported on each book, using 
3” x 5” cards on which they answered three or 
four pertinent questions. Grading was as follows 
25 points or more—A plus; 20-24 points—A minus; 
15-19 points—B plus; 10-14 points—B minus; 5-9 
points—C plus; 3-4 points—C minus; 1-2 points 
D. The Attala County Library reports that the plan 
has materially reduced the pressure for a few 
limited titles of “required reading” books. 
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Worth Copying 


On recommendation of the Missouri State Library, 
the Ray County Library, Richmond, has erected steel 
signs vat each entrance to the county. Measuring 
1014” x 24”, painted in bookmobile colors, and 
shaped like a bookmobile, _they read, “Ray County 
Has Bookmobile Service.” The work was done 
through the skill of a local metalsmith, the signs 
painted by one of the staff. Cost: $4.50. 


People are willing to pay for what they really 

want. The Winn Parish, Louisiana, tax campaign 
for a three-mill levy carried by a large majority on 
December 13. And Winn Parish is neither large 
nor wealthy, writes Rubie Hanks, Winfield. 


Tips for a county library campaign: When Door 
County, Wisconsin, citizens realized last November 
that they might have a chance to get money for a 
library ‘demonstration, they distributed a leaflet 
entitled "Door County Has Everything but a County 
Library. Why Not That??’ One page of the small 
three-fold told in six brief sentences, ““What Can a 
County or Regional Library Give Us?" The second 
page suggested that a county library can be gotten 
by informing the county board of supervisors that: 

“We want the same opportunities for ourselves and 
our children that city residents have enjoyed for 
many years. We are willing to support such serv- 
ices if they are provided in the most economical 
manner.” The future cost of this service was broken 
down as ‘'4 the price of one good book for each 
person living in Door County, or 144 movies per 
year, or 3 gallons of gasoline per year."” No wonder 
the supervisors voted the money! Jane Livingston, 
Sturgeon Bay, is the librarian of the new Door- 
Kewaunee Regional Library Demonstration 


s 6 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 697) 

the total from 12,000 to nearly 14,000. This gives 
the student who wishes to know the literal meaning 
of the words he uses, the largest assemblage of such 
formative elements, or combining forms, ever 
brought together in one volume. No attempt has 
been made to include geographical names, names 
based on modern personal names, or misspelled ge- 
neric names. A few black and white illustrations 
are included. The format is excellent and the pre- 
fatory section explains how words are built and the 
types of names considered in the volume. Classifi- 
catory names of plants and animals are indicated by 
symbols and abbreviations. 

Research in Medical Science* presents in essay 
form many of the latest developments in medical 
research. Twenty-six articles by outstanding repre- 
sentatives in various fields cover such subjects as 
bacteriophages, viruses, anthropology, immuno- 
chemistry, rheumatic fever, neurology, and psychia- 
try. The present volume does not pretend to cover 
the field of medical research in a systematic way, 
but it is hoped the medical student will gain from 
it a more realistic appreciation of what it takes to 
embark upon a career of medical research. It is 
further hoped that the intelligent layman can also 
find in this volume an antidote to the cavalier way 
in which medical research is pictured in the popu- 
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lar journals as a sort of waving of the magic wand. 
It is intended to bring home clearly what methods 
and problems of medical research are current, with 
a view to enlightening and inspiring the nonspe- 
cialist reader. But don’t be misled, this is not “ pop- 
ular science’’ at its lowest level. 


A.L.A. NOTES 


Adult Education Section 


The Adult Education Section of the Public Li- 
braries Division is planning a gala luncheon on 
July 18 in the lounge of the Higbee Company De- 
partment Store, Cleveland, Ohio. The price will be 
small but the good fellowship will be large. Mail 
a check for $1.29 to Florence §. Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, 1150 West Third Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. The $1.29 includes tax, tip, 
and good food. 


Cataloging Division 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner of the American 
Library Association Division of Cataloging will be 
held on Wednesday, July 19, in the Hotel Carter. 
There will be a reception for all officers and hon- 
ored guests from 5:15 to 6:00 P.M. Tickets will be 
$4.50, and may be obtained in advance from Bar- 
bara Gates, Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. It is urged that as many as possible 
make their reservations before June 1. 

The Exhibit sponsored by the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification and shown at A.L.A. Re- 
gional Conferences in 1949 is now available for 
loan. Requests for it will be honored in order of 
receipt. Institutions are expected to pay transpor- 
tation costs. Address inquiries to Mary D. Herrick, 
Associate Librarian, Chenery Library, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 


School Librarians’ Plans 


The American Association of School Librarians 
will hold a materials workshop at the Hotel Hol- 
lenden in Cleveland, July 14-16, preceding the 
A.L.A. conference. The first session will be held 
Friday evening at 7 P.M. 

The theme is “Growing in Democracy,” and the 
sessions are divided tentatively into five work areas 
“The American Scene,” “A Healthy America, 
“Science Calls to Youth,” “Skill in Human Rela- 
tions,” and ‘Mathematics for the Millions.’ Out- 
standing authorities and resource people in the 
various fields will be present. Five program tickets 
are $4; single tickets, $1. Send reservations and 
checks to Mildred Batchelder, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago. 

There will be a buffet supper Saturday evening, 
July 15, at 6 o'clock in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Hollenden, as part of the Pre-Conference. Price, 
S375. Reserv ations should be made in advance. 
Please send checks or money orders to Helen B. 
Lewis, School Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14, Ohio, no later than July 1 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Experts and Their Areas 


HE above heading appeared in a recent New 

York Herald Tribune story on the world slav- 
ery survey being conducted by the United Nations. 
Four internationally known experts and their areas 
were named including, “Bruno Lasker, of the 
United States, who will study East and Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific.” 

Mr. Lasker's latest book has just been published 
in the Reference Shelf series. It is NEW FORCES 
IN ASIA, a picture of one of the world’s most 
troubled spots. Last fall we published Mr. Lasker's 
DEMOCRACY THROUGH DISCUSSION, §ac- 
claimed as a must for all who lead or take part in 
group discussions, town meetings, and in fact, all 
face-to-face argument. 


“Good Neighbors” 


“It is an interesting and serviceable book, with 
good sources of reference for further reading, espe- 
cially useful for the American college student, 
whose ever increasing interest in Latin American 
culture is becoming evident.” 

The quotation is from the Pan American Union 
Monthly, the reference is to LATIN AMERICAN 
LEADERS. 


From a Collaborator 


One of the original collaborators on the ESSAY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX is Lilian 
Hammers, Reference Librarian at the Orange, New 
Jersey, Public Library. On her retirement in De- 
cember she wrote: “Since the first issue of the 
ESSAY INDEX I have been very happy to be one 
of your collaborators. . Through the years I 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Davis, Harold E. 
ERS. $2.50 
EssAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 
On the service basis 

Kunitz, S. J. and Howard Haycraft. TwEn- 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. $8.50 

Lasker, Bruno. DEMOCRACY THROUGH Dis- 
CUSSION. $3.50 

Lasker, Bruno. New Forces IN AsIA. Ref- 
erence Shelf. $1.75 

STANDARD CATALOG SERIES. 
basis 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Single copies, 
25 cents; yearly subscription (10 issues) 
$2 


LATIN AMERICAN LEAD- 


On the service 
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have enjoyed having a small part in helping wit! 
the ESSAY INDEX, which we consider one of our 
most important reference works.’ 

Miss Hammers’ successor will continue to help 
the Wilson Company in the work which Miss Ha 
mers did so faithfully and long 


Visitors 


This spring the Wilson Company has en 
being host to: 

Fifty library school students from McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, with Vernon 
Ross, teacher of reference. 

Dr. Susan Grey Akers, dean of the School of 
Library Science of the University of North Caro 
lina, at Chapel Hill, and twenty-five of the library 
school students. 

Fourteen students of the State Teachers College 
at Millersville, Pennsylvania, with Jane Grey Smith 
training school librarian. 

Helen R. Sattley, of the faculty of the School of 
Library Service of Columbia University 

Alice Damon Rider of the Department of Li 
brary Education of State Teachers College at Gen 
eseo, New York, and twenty-nine students 


Calling All Librarians 


The attention of owners of copies of TWEN 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS is called to tl 
letter from Alfred Noyes and the correction of an 
item appearing in that book, which are printed 
the following page 


Staft 


Howard Haycraft, vice president of the Wilson 
Company and editor of biographical publications 
appeared last month on the initial Ben Grauer 
Show, a national television program sponsored by 
the Doubleday Mystery Guild, for which Mr. Hay 
craft is consultant in his leisure hours. As the first 
of a series of weekly guest speakers, Mr. Haycraft 
discussed reading habits and the reasons for the 
popular interest in mystery stories 

Dorothy E. Cook, in charge of the STANDARD 
CATALOG SERIES, on a three-month leave, is in 
the Hawaiian Islands. She was recently a guest at 
a meeting of the Hawaiian Library Association, to 
which she spoke briefly. 

During April Marie D. Loizeaux, editor of the 
BULLETIN, gave talks to several organizations 
including the Catholic Library Conference, Wash 
ington, D.C.; the Alabama Library Association 
meeting in Florence; the Citizens Library Move 
ment, and a radio program over WMC, in Mem 
phis, and the Nashville Library Club and the Pea 
body Library School, in Nashville, Tennessee. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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A LETTER FROM ALFRED NOYES 


Ventnor, I.W. 
The H. W. Wilson Company England 
Dear Sirs: 

I have recently seen an article on myself in Twen- 
tieth Century Authors, and I am greatly disturbed 
to find that it contains several statements which are 
not only completely untrue but extremely harmful 
to myself, in connection with my book on Voltaire. 
The article states that I was ordered by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to make alterations in the book; 
that at frst I refused to do this; and that I after- 
wards submitted. All these statements are not only 
untrue, but are exactly the opposite of what really 
happened. 

There was considerable controversy about the 
book, owing to which the second edition was tem- 
porarily held up; but I was never asked to make any 
alterations, and a letter was eventually sent out 
from Archbishop's House at Westminster, signed 
by the Cardinal Archbishop [Cardinal Hinsley], to 
the London Times, as well as to the entire Catholic 
Press of England, stating that the ecclesiastical cen- 
sors asked for no alterations. 

The whole controversy originated in an anony- 
mous letter which had been sent to Rome with pas- 
sages torn out of the context of the book. In the 
preface which I wrote for the new edition, I pointed 
out that a full answer to these misrepresentations 
was given in the existing text of the book itself, 
specifying the pages on which these answers ap- 


peared. Moreover, I had from the first stated my 
complete readiness to correct any inaccuracies, if 
they could be pointed out to me, and a printed 


slip was inserted in all copies of the book issued 
during the controversy, stating that I should feel 
in honour bound to correct any such inaccuracies, 
if they were pointed out to me. After many months’ 
research, the censors agreed that no such inaccura- 
cies were to be found and there was nothing they 
could ask me to alter. It happens to be one of the 
very rare cases in literary history when a book 
temporarily suspended by the censors has been com- 
pletely vindicated by their own action. 

The actual facts are surely more interesting than 
the untrue version given in Twentieth Century Au- 
thors. 1 enclose a clipping from the “Universe” of 
March 31, 1939, giving the Cardinal Archbishop's 
statement, from which you will see that there was 
no question either of refusal “submission’’ on 


my part: 
“The difficulties consequent upon Mr. 
Noyes’ book Voltaire having been found 
worthy of condemnation by the Holy Office 


have now been happily concluded. 

“In September last the matter was referred 
to the Westminster Board of Censors by the 
Holy Office, and a special commission was set 
up to consider the book. 

“The competent Authorities do not impute 
any unorthodox views to the author, and they 
have not asked for any alterations in the text 
of his book. It is unfortunately possible how- 
ever, in reading passages of the book, to mis- 
conceive the author's meaning, and to attribute 
to him positions which he does not, and, as a 
Catholic could not maintain. 

“Under these circumstances the Westminster 
Ecclesiastical Authority decided, and the au- 
thor readily concurred, that an explanatory 


preface to the New Edition was desirable. In 
this preface the author has drawn attention to 
the pages in the book itself which should 
obviate these misconceptions. 


“Ecclesiastical objection to the book is now 
met, and it should be made clear that Mr. 
Noyes, whose services to literature and to the 
Church are well known, has written Voltaire 
in a spirit of complete Catholic loyalty. 


“At the beginning of these difficulties His 
Eminence has already stated that he regretted 
alike the fact and the circumstances of the 
book’s delation. 

“As the New Preface to Voltaire makes 
clear, the author primarily wrote the book for 
the modern reader who is estranged from 
Christian and Catholic belief, and Catholics 
interested in the period will appreciate its 
apologetic value.” 


You will understand that great harm might be 
done to an author by the suggestion that his books 
could be altered in the manner stated in Twentieth 
Century Authors, which is to be found in a great 
many libraries for the use of students. 


Let me say at once that in the case of a book so 
well established in libraries I do not feel that the 
matter can be set right by correction in a future 
edition to be published at some quite indeterminate 
date. I am sure you will see that I cannot let the 
matter rest as it is, and I write to ask whether you 
can suggest some manner of making a more effec- 
tive correction. 

ALFRED NOYES 


A STATEMENT BY 
THE WILSON COMPANY 


Since we are eager at all times to insure the 
fullest accuracy of our publications, we welcome 
(though we greatly regret its necessity) Mr. Noyes’ 
letter of correction, and we are grateful for his 
permission in a subsequent communication to print 
it above, in justice to all concerned. 

The statements complained of in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors were based in good faith, by a staff 
writer, on standard printed sources concerning the 
complex controversy in question, including the 
Dublin Review for October 1938, the New States- 
man & Nation for August 27, 1938, a monograph 
entitled Alfred Noyes on Voltaire, by Mary Ryan 
(Dubiin, 1938), and others. However, our re- 
examination at this time of some of the literature 
of the controversy, especially certain material ad- 
duced by Mr. Noyes and not previously seen, per- 
suades us that certain details of the interpretation 
in Twentieth Century Authors constitute a miscon- 
struction of the facts. 

We are therefore correcting the erroneous state- 
ments in a new printing of this work—happily in 
preparation when Mr. Noyes’ letter was received, 
and shortly to be delivered from the press. 

We further urge all owners of previously printed 
copies of Twentieth Century Authors to insert 
cross-references on page 1036 of such copies calling 
attention to the present exchange of statements; or, 
better still, to clip and insert the present page. ( Ad- 
ditional copies of this page will be supplied on 
request. ) 

Finally we offer to Mr. Noyes our sincere apolo- 
gies for an unfortunate but wholly unintentional 
misconstruction, and our gratitude for his accept- 
ance of this method of rectification. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 








Free lance 
layout artist 
will render 
crisp layouts 
at reasonable 
rates. Write 
H. W. Wilson 
Co. Box B. 


LAYOUT 


Booklets © Pamphlets 
Circulars © Catalogs 
Letterheads ¢ efc. 








Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 


29 East 21st Street New York 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. 
service. 


Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York f!, N. Y. 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.caae 


THE CATTLE KING 


(Revised Edition) 
By Edward F. Treadwell 


A dramatized biography of the fabulous Henry 
Miller. book no man will forget.” : 
—San Francisco Call-Bulletin. Cloth, $400 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 











CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


awe eens O80 OO, 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100.000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen. 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOP 


287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 














{BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS | 


General, Educational, Medical, 
Scientific & Scholarly Periodicals 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
56 East 13th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 








Est. 
1889 

















Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 
Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


SCRAPBOOK ON DOGS 


Capt. Will Judy’s new book—Don’t Cal] a Man 
a Dog. Many illustrations, Choice prose and 
poems on the dog from all sources. Should 
be a standard reference work on dog litera- 
ture. $2.50 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Blidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 














Indexer, to index periodicals on agriculture, 
related subjects. Permanent position. Good 
salary. Five day week. The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Avenue, N.Y. 52, N.Y. 








Elementary School Librarian Require BA 
and LS degree, prefer elementary education 
major. On teacher salary schedule $2600- 
$5000, school hours and vacations, sabbat- 
ical leave and 30 days cumulative sick leave. 
Beginning salary $2800-$3300 (10 months) 
depending on experience. Cannot answer ap- 
plications not meeting above requirements. 
Midwest University city. Write Box E, 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 








Librarian, B.A., B.S. in L.S., wishes position 
in charge of small library. Experience in 
public, university and business college li- 
braries. Write Box S, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 








VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


We secure better 
Where you 


learn 


positions for librarians 
learn of one vacancy, we 
oh Mal lalela tei) 35th year 


Send for enrollment blank W 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y 





Librarian demonstration school and In 
Woman, 
ter’s degree or equivalent, high school ex- 
perience. Write Box A, c/o Wilson 
Bulletin. 


struc- 


tor school library courses. mas- 


Library 








County Librarian, library school graduate, 
to supervise county-city building and two 
branches. On Columbia River near Port- 
land. Salary, $2700 to $3000, 26 days leave. 
Reply Secretary, Library Board, 1001 Oak 
Street, Hood River, Oregon. 
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NOW—COMPLETELY REVISED 


The Administration of the 


College Library 


By Guy R. Lyle 


Director of Libraries, Louisiana State University 


With the Collaboration of 
Pau. Brxier, Marjorie J. Hoop and ARNOLD TROTIER 


A simple, logical, and self-contained introduction to all aspects 
of library administration as they apply to college libraries. 


CHAPTERS 


The Changing College Library Student Assistants 


The Government of the College Book Selection and Acquisition 
Ley : Boe Selection and Acquisition of 
Administrative Organization Special Types of Materials 
Cataloging and Classification 
Circulation Work Interpretation of College Library 
Reference Work Service 
The Teaching Service of the 


The Library Building and Equip- 
College Library 


ment 


| 
| 
| Finances 
| 
| 
' 
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The Encouragement of Reading | fyaluation of the College Li- 


Personnel brary 


Available as a textbook at a discount of 15% 
in orders of five or more. 


608 pages 1949 $5.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 





DARTMOUTH COLLEG® 
MAY 8 = 1990 
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NITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Boyd and Rips ° 3rd ed. rev. & enl 627p- $6.50 


Familiarity with the publications of the US. Government 
sential feature of any adequate reference service. 
US. G t is the world’s most prolific pub- 
lisher. i publications is num- 
bered in the thousands. Included are many reliable, 

date, inexpensive sources of information on practically every 
subject; invaluable data for the research worker and tech- 
nical specialist in many fields. The problem is one of: 


Selection 


‘on to this problem is largely to be found in 
sion (after ten years of drastic changes) with 
its fifty-seve™ page subject and title index, and sections de- 
yoted to the organizations and functions of all principal 
agencies that distribute material. United States Govern- 
ment Publications is a valuable guide to much material in 
danger of being buried in its own mass. 


THE H. W.- WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N-Y- 








